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Concordance of the Divina 
Commedia. 


By Epwarp ALLEN Fay, Ph.D. Large 8vo. 
vi + 819 pages. Price by mail, carriage 
paid, $10.00, 

This book is a complete concordance of the Divine 
Comedy, giv ag 4 word with the connection in 
which 4 stands. | based upon the pod of Witte 
(Berlin, 1862) wip | — of Borghi words of the 
edition’ of Niccol ,.and Becchi 
(Florence, 1837) as ny | reg be pon ieee I Warde pecu- 
liar to Dante, and forme “weed by him only in the 
rhyme, are specially designate ted. 


The Athenzum Press 
Series. 


This series is intended to furnish a library 
of the best English literature from Chau- 
cer to the present time, in a form adapted 
to the needs of both the studentand the 
general reader. The works selected are 
carefully edited with biographical and 
critical introductions and full explana- 
pretd — 


Already issued: Sidney's “Defense of Poesy,’ 
edited by "albert. Cook Yale: Jonson's * Timber,’ 
edited b Schelling of Yale : ' The Essays of 
Gates of Harvard, and 


Jeffrey,’ cites tc 
* Selections from Gray.” Shad W. L. Phelps of Yale. 


The Classic Myths in Eng- 
lish Literature, 


Based chiefly on Bulfinch's Age of Fable. 
Accompabléd ed by an Interpretative and 
Illustrative Commentar Edited -by 
pee Mitts GAYLEY, Professor of the 

nglish Language and Literature in the 
niversity of California. 12mo, cloth, 
evil + 539 pages. $1.65. 


The work 
number of 


Albert S. Cook, Aone ne 
and Literature, Yale 1 hee thy 
attractive, stimulating, and refining. 
and the detailed references to E 
it ocem Indiopensatie 10" many” who and will make 

to many who are fam with 
the myths themselves. . 


The Psychic Factors of 
Civilization. 


By Lester F. Warp. 8vo, cloth, xxi+ 
369 pages. $2.00, 


det acer 


of the whole sub- 
ascientific stand- 








Any of the above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms for class use, 


Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 





COMPANY PUBLISRAH: 


The Mark in Europe and 
America. 


A Review of the Discussion of Early Land 
Tenure. By Enocnu A. Bryan, President 
of Washington State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 12mo, cloth, vii + 164 pp. $1.10. 
This book will appeal to all who are interested in 

any of those sociological questions which are connect- 

ed with the history of land-holding, and especially to 
teachers and students of history and economics. 


Boston Herald; “ This workis a good summing up 
of writings dealing with the subject, and also con- 
tains much matter tending to explode certain theories 
which are very attractive, but which lack authentic 
data to prove them,” 


Mechanism ana Personality. 


By Francis A. SHoup, D.D., Professor of 
Analytical Physics, University of the 
South. 12mo, cloth, xvi + 341 pp. $1.30. 
This book is an outline of Philosophy in the light of 

the latest scientific research. It dea!s candidly and 

simply with the ** burning questions" of the day, the 
object being to help the general reader and students 

of Phil y to find their way to something like defi- 
nite ing-ground among the uncertainties of 
science and metaphysics. 


Geo. Trumbull Ladd, Prafener : of Philoso, ofa, vale 
University: “1 find it’an interesti ing and st 

little book. Written, as it is, by one whose melating 
view are somewhat outside of those taken by profes- 
sional students of geieerey, & is the fresher and 
more suggestive on that accoun’ 


Ethics of Hegel. 

(Ethical Series.) Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Professor J. MACBRIDE STERRETT, 
Columbian University, t2mo, cloth, xii 
+ 216 pages, $1.10, 

This volume contains selections from the PAd/oso- 
phie des Rechts and other works of Hegel. The in- 

erases jon ohpes the eplatiot of woos theory with 
=o ical thought of his  —— jate predecessors, 

anda mae exposition of his own theory, 

W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation: **It is one of the most important additions 
to the Bats Bag of f ethics ge eae to English read- 

ers that has been made in in many years, 


Hume’s Treatise of Mérsie: 


and Selections from the Treatise of 
the Passions. (Ethical perien. With 
an Introduction by Fc tai yslop, 
Ph.D., of Columbia College, New York. 
12mo, cloth, vii + 275 pages. $1.10. 


Animal Life and Intelli- 
gence. 


By C, Ltoyp Moraan, F.G.S., Professor in 
and Dean of University Colle e, Bristol, 
England ; Author of ‘‘ Anima Biology,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, xvi +512 pages. Illus 
pane Retail | price, $4.00. 

Professor C. O. ho oe a 


Bor orn Univer- 
iy, Editor of the Avimal {ite aad’ De. 


Morgan's ‘ Animal ra mca is one of 
the very few’ reall 

on this subject. 

out with a candor, 2, originality, ane igor of thoug thought 
that are refreshi is sure 
to be 7 all biological sud ot 


by general readers as w: 














POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by the University Faculty of Politi- 
cal Science of Columbia College, 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1894. 
Ideas on Constitutional Revision, John B, Uhie 
The Banks and the Panic of 1893, A. D. Noye® 
Austin’s Theory of hate Sian Qian 


Positive Law and other Laws, Charles M. Piatt 


The Revolt against Peudalism in England, 
Edward Porritt 


G. H. Blunden 
Prof, W. J. Ashley 


Biological Lectures, 


British Local Finance, 1. «+ 
The Village in India, < 


Marine Biological Laboratory, . Wood's 
eats 1893. Price, by mail, postpaid, 
2.15, 


Studies and Notés.in Phi- 
lology and Literature. 


Volume II. Edited by a Committee of the 
Modern Language Departments in Har- 
vard University. 8vo, paper, 220 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $1.50. 

This volume contains articles . M, Maniv, Kuno 


ie ig W. H. Carruth, Max Winkler, E. S. ey 
A. R, Marsh, W. H. Schofield, and R. L. W 


The Contemporary French 
Writers. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, b 
MADEMOISELLE Rosingz MEtié, Diplom 
de l’Académie de Paris et de I’ Université 
de France. 12mo, cloth, xvi + 212 pages. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 85 cents. 

m. .. volume, the latest in the International Modern 


nguage ns selections from the French 
Writers of the second part of the roth Century. 


A First Book in Old Eng- 
lish. 


By Atsert S, Cook, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Yale 
University, «t2mo, xii+314 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, $1,60. 

This book, which is at once simple and scientific, 


contains all that the beginner needs -grammar, selec- 
tions for reading, notes, and a vocabulary. 








Elementary Meteorology. 


By Witt1Am Morris Davis, Professor of 
Physical Geograp obey Harvard Univer- 
sity. 8vo, cloth, xii + 355 pages. Price, 
by mail, postpaid, $2.70. 

fi h school s, 

academies and colleges and ae a hand-book for 0 8 

pe pin adem cater Bureau and tn 

the weather services of of the different States. 
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NEWEST BOOKS |: 8: Lippincott Company | Two NEW BOOKS. 
Number II is. doers 


A new Spencerian Copy Book—the only 
one published that teaches Double Entr 
Bookkeeping. Complete series of busi- 
ness transactions carried through Da 
Book, Cash Book, Journal, Bill Boo 
and Ledger. All necessary instructions, 
Perfect script forms. Price, per dozen, .96. 


School Management 


By Emerson E, Wuitz. 12mo. Cloth, 
1,00, 


The latest contribution to pedagogical literature. 
Public Opinion says: “It would well for them- 
selves, it schools, and the Republic, if School 
Management could be carefully and thoughtfully 
read by every teacher.” 


Myths of Greece and Rome 


By H. A, Guerser. A new mythology 
for school, home, and library. Cloth. 
71 sumptuous, full-page pictures. En- 
tertaining literary style. $1.50. 

“ A very charming volume,”—New VYerk Times. 


Inductive Studies in Eng- 
lish Grammar 7 
By President W. R. Harper (Chicago 
University) and Isaac B, Burcegss. Cloth. 
I2mo, Just published. .40. 


Prepared with a view to securing better prepara- 
tion for the language work of the High School, it is 
also well adapted to the needs of those whose school 
life will end with the grammar grade, It treats the 
subjects of pronunciation, the parts of speech, - 

formation of words, syntax, punctuation, and 
the relation of English to other languages in its his- 
tory, vocabulary, and its grammar, 


Laboratory Studies in 
Chemistry 


By LeRoy C, Coo.egy, Professor of Phy- 
sics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Just published, .s50. 


151 experiments devoted to fundamental facts and 
ples in elementary chemistry, closely conform- 

to the work in chemistry as outlined in the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 


First Lessons in Our Coun=- 
try’s History 


By Wa. Swinton. Cloth. Beautifully 
illustrated, Just out. .48. 


A revised, enlarged, reset, and newly illustrated 
edition agen ke to the Columbian year, With 
the same author's School History (90 cents) it forms 
the latest series of American Histories for schools, 


Swinton’s School History 
of the United States 


Ky Wm. Swinton. Revised, enlarged 
and improved. .go 


“A genuinely good book has been improved at man 
pelantund lowered at none,””— Journal of Bavention. 


Manual of School Gym- 


nastics 


By James H, SMART. .30. 


Providing a series of school-room exercises of such 
acharacter and so arranged that the regular grade 


psn the exercises are given. ne 
Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. Cor- 
vespondence invited, 


AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON, PORTLAND, ‘ORE. 





A Man of To-Day. 


By Herzen MATHeERs, author of the fa- 

mous story, ‘‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

Bound in paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

A brighter story has seldom found its way from an 
English author into American covers. The tale isa 
diverting one, but it is borne along by the liveliness 
of the text until the reader for; that it is a made- 
up story at all, so much of actual reality does it 
possess, 


Tirs. A. L. Wister’s Translations 
from the German. 


Reduced in price to $1.00 per volume, 


‘* There is no translator so trusted by the public, or, 
indeed, who occupies any such position as that which 
Mrs, Wister’s good work has secured for her. The 
stories are out of the common course of German 
romances, and are drawn with great delicacy and 
finish "—New Vork Publishers’ Weekly. 


Countess Erika’s Apprenticeship. By Ossip 
Schubin. 


*“*O Thou, My Austria!’’ By Ossip Schubin. 
Erlach Court. By Ossip Schubin. 

The Alpine Fay. By E. Werner. 

The Owl’s Nest. By E. Marlitt. 

Picked Up in the Streets. By H. Schobert. 
Saint Michael. By E. Werner. 

Violetta. By Ursula Zoge von Manteufel. 
The Lady with the Rubies. By E. Marlitt. 
Vain Forebodings. By E. Oswald. 

A Penniless Girl. By W. Heimburg. 
Quicksands, By Adolph Streckfuss. 

Banned and Blessed. By E. Werner. 

A Noble Name. By Clare von Glumer. 
From Hand to Hand. By Golo Raimund. 
Severa. By E. Hartner. 

The Bichofs. By Moritz von Reichenbach, 

A New Race. By Golo Raimund. 

Castile Hohenwaid. By Adolph Streckfuss. 
Margarethe. By E. Juncker. 

Too Rich, By Adolph Streckfuss. 

A Family Feud. By Ludwig Harder. 

The Green Gate. By Ernst Wichert. 

Only a Girl. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
Why Did He Not Die? By Ad. von Volckhauser, 
Hulda. By Fanny Lewald. 

The Bailiff's Maid. By E. Marlitt. 

In the Schillingscourt. By E. Marlitt, 
Countess Gisela. By E. Marlitt. 

At the Councillor's. By E Marilitt. 

The Second Wife. By E. Marlitt. 

The Old Mam’ selle’s Secret. By E. Marlitt. 
Gold Elsie. By E. Marlitt. 

The Little Moorland Princess. By E. Marlitt. 


History of the Consulate and the 
Empire of France. Vol. VII. 


By L. A. Turers, ex-Prime Minister of | 


France. Translated from the French 
with the sanction of the author, by D, 
Forbes Campbell. An entirely new 
edition, printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with thirty-six steel plates printed 
from the French originals. To be com- 

leted in twelve octavo volumes. Cloth, 
sop per volume 


Pain. 


By J. Leonarp Corninc, A.M., M.D. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.75. 


* The author of this valuable work, which treats of 
pain in its relation to d is a physician who has 
already commanded —— and gained repute 
because of earlier publications, which embody 
the results of his own experiences 
ablest physicians of theday. His — therefore, is 
sure-to be received with in’ men and 


caused m' d med 
York Letter in Philadelphia Press, April 1, 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


\ 





“JT tell fr that when we have settlements of TRUE 
MEN AND WOMEN fut right down among they 
hopeless creatures, then, and not till then, thall we 
touch the sore to heal it.’ 


Joanna Traill, Spinster, 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, 
Author of ‘‘ Bonnie Dundee,’’ ‘* Bellhaven,”’ etc. 


Miss Holdsworth is one of the most popu- 
lar of the younger English novelists, and 
in ‘*Joanna Traill, Spinster,” she has 
treated the now widely agitated question of 
individual rescue work among fallen wo- 
men with great power and at the same 
time with delicacy. The book presents a 
possible solution of the question, but is 
primarily a well planned and interesting 
novel, 


Cloth, 12mo, price, $1.25. 
MARK TWAIN’S NEW STORY, 


Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
By HUCK FINN. 
Edited by MARK TWAIN. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has called ‘‘ The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn” the great 
American novel. Certainly there are no 
characters in modern fiction more er 
with young and old than Tom Sawyer, 
Huck Finn, and Nigger Jim. 

A Western professor invents a wonderful 
flying machine, und it is widely announced 
that on a certain day he will make an as- 
cension, Our three travellers are, of course, 
in the machine when it starts, and soon 
find themselves sailing over the Atlantic 
Ocean. They finally land in Africa. 

The opportunities for thrilling and hu- 
morous situations can readily be imagined. 
The interest never lags, the humor is de- 
lightfully spontaneous, and there are many 
strong pathetic touches in the book. 


Stamped cloth, square octavo, 240 pages, with 
28 illustrations from original drawings 
by Dan Beard. Price, $1.50. 


IMPORTANT LATE BOOKS. 
Our Village. 


By MAry Russett Mitrorp., With un- 
published half-tone portrait of the“author. 
16mo, 348 pages. Bound in colored cloth, 
60 cents ; dine white vellum cloth, gilt top, 
75 cents, 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. 


A Study of His Life and Work. = Author- 
ized Edition. By ArTHuR WauGH, B.A. 
Oxon. Cloth, illustrated, 350 pages, $1.50. 


Two Prose Volumes by Prof. Clinton Scollard. 


On Sunny Shores. 


Illustrated with numerous half-tones by 
Margaret Landers Randolph. 12mo, 300 
pages, illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


Under Summer Skies. 


Illustrated with numerous half-tones by 
Margaret Landers Randolph. 12mo,' 300 
pages, cloth, $1.00. 


Catalogue and Price Lists mailed /ree on 
tion. Our lications are for sale Z all then 
or are led post-paid on receipt of price. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & C0., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PAN MICHAEL. Completing the very 
successful series of Historical Ro- 
mances by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
PAN MICHAEL. An Historical Novel of 
Poland, the Ukraine, and Turkey. A Se- 
quel to “With Fire and Sword ”" and 
“The Deluge.” Translated from the 
Polish of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Jere- 


miah Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00, 

Boston Apvertiser: A great novel. Jt abounds in 
creations. Jt isa fitting ending toa great trilogy—a 
trilogy which teaches great lessons. 
WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 


crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


One vol., 


THE DELUGE. Two vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00 
The complete Series, Library Edition— 
With Fire and Sword, 2 vols., The Deluge, 


2 vols., and Pan Michael, 1 vol. In all 
5 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $18.00. 

By the Same Author. 


WITHOUT DOGMA. A Novel of Modern 
Poland. Translated from the Polish of 
HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Iza Young. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


YANKO THE [MUSICIAN, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translated from the Polish 
of HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Illustrated by Edmund H. Gar- 
rett. 16mo, white and gold, $1.25. 


IN A NORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. By 
M. E. Francis, author of ‘* Whithes. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Atnenzum: The whole book is se good that it ought 
to be read from cover to cover. 

Patt Maur Gazette: A book for lau 
tears, a book worthy to stand side by tide 
Sord. 

ELEMENTS OF SCIENCE. By Sr. 
GrorGE MIvArRT. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING (New Volume in 
Badminton Library). By Cuiive Puit- 
LIPPS-WOLLEY, with contributions by Sir 
Samuel W.’ Baker, Warburton Pike and 
others, Illustrated with numerous full 
page plates by Charles Whymper, etc. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.00; half 
morocco, $10,00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Washington Street, Boston. 


Ater and for 
with Cran- 


The Englishman at Home: 
His Responsibilities and Privileges. 


By Epwarp Porriti, formerly London 
Editor of the Manchester Examiner, The 
author’s aim has been to make the book 
not only of use and interest to students 
of civics and of English history and con- 
temporary politics, but also of value to 
American visitors to England, and to 
readers of English news in the American 
press. His accuracy and carefulness of 
statement may be subjected to the most 
critical test. The style is good and en- 
tertaining. The book cannot fail to bea 
welcome addition to every library. One 
vol. Cloth, 12mo, xiv.+379 pp. Appen- 
dices, index. $1.75. 


““No adequate book has been easily procurable 
which briefly and simply has told how the English- 


man is and what are his responsibilities 
and pri bei r. Porritt has endeavored to rahe 
this Sort of has succeeded admirably. 

has told about’ everythin, American need: 


know, and has told it pe 
leaves hardly anything to be desired.”"—New York 


Times. 
“A valuable book, and one that ht to be read 
by a who seek to be wal indeed "—Chicago 


ighly welcome volume.” —Philadelphia Press. 
“Of highty. terest and great value.”"—Sosten Adver 


toa ae which 


tiser, 
““A better account of the wo: institutions of 
E than is elsewhere accessible to American 
ers,’’— Boston Herald. 


r 
“ Avery useful and lactructive book,”"— Zhe Beacon. 


For sale by all Seohesllore, ov or sent post-paid by the 
publishers on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


NEW A vag) 46 East 14th St. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase St. 


Charles T. Ppa & Co. 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 
Correspondence with book purchasers 
solicited. Any book published in United 
States sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 

tities. Send trial order. 











List of books for Libraries priced gratis. 





Hours With Nature. = 


ginning with the issue of A 
ranged. The advent of S 
pm. ponders my ss in vs 


mown mai tin 
i ° with an art 
book on The Story of the S 


one of the 


jun,” bao ef so m 
te 
** An Hour ig he Sea.”’—Charles F. H 
scientific subjects. He is ay ot a “ Life of 


Professor H 


ants of an Old Farm,” bein 
place, the spiders being the chet tan comin 
more to 


oes ize natural science than 
and 


lantic Monthiy and 


number Seeralae min Teuins hes oxpertence and euservations te Me some 


A more delightful and sepedeuiog series 
es these nature studies a value, paper is 
ated. The subject will be treated in a popular way, and Sait interest al. 


ca attention throughout the world. 


ns and researches in an old swamp near his home in New Jersey, 
an Hot With the Bivte® by Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. 
other magazines on this special 


e take special pleasure in annou that 
series OF. fab ps under the above heading wilt 
ed in che JourNAL oF id hardly be be- 
of papers ar- 

acne wag Bp an ac 


by Richard ogi Ball, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. The 


whose recent 


astronomers of the cen 
he article is as 


etagp 1, ope of the moet, popaine writers af the dey 


** Life of Agassiz,” and “ Along the Florida Reef * 


Darwi 
en is at present editor of the California Vlustrated Magasine, 
* An Hour With Pelmons! » Dr. H C, McCook. Some 
2 of charming’ sketches d 


‘0 Dr. McCook wrote the ‘* Ten- 


descriptive ya of e insect life of an old country 


Bp Son by De, Cis. C wr Few men since the days of Thoreau have done 


of the University of Pennsylvania. Under his a 
become'instinct with a hundred ang a interesting 
Wanderings,” is simply 


Miller is a frequent contributor to the A#- 
and she has also written “ N Time,” and a 

same line. Mrs. Miller's writings are 
lerness. 





Teachers can secure this valuable series of articles by sending us a5 cents for a two 
months subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, beginning April rst. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


221 Fifth Ave,, CHICAGO. 








OURNAL DES BESS rs. 


a Sar of t! 


oot ot 4 
roms us: ** res loners ih f 

do notre ituation on poll sque a 

as te Seapets Fie resenyer 8 oS oom 
Debate sont ies garanties @ aoe 
poke ofan 3. in $6 %5_for 12 months. 

ERAN "SS 
al feenc,: New mooie. 





Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


MUSIC = 


published forms, ndquarters sheet music, 
music books and mus 


Catalogues OLIVER DITSON CONPANY. 
Boston, N. Y., Phila. z 


To Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of 
Tue Critic are people who love books, 
Tue Critic is ‘ the first Aterary journal in 
America.” It is not political, it does not 
deal in general news. It is devoted to 
literature and fine arts. 





a, Imported and reprinted, 








RUTHERFORD, 
Buglish Authors. 
728 pp., 48 Illustrations. Price, $2. 00. Intro, $1.25, set. 
can *, 
stem, Oe. 00. Intro, $1.25, set. 
76 pp. (Old Testament Questions). 


600 pp., 75 Illustrations. 





Price, go cents, 








MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book. 


J, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 

















“ The first literary journal in America” 


The Critic 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE AND THE ARTS 
(Established 1881) 


‘THERE is no other publication in 
America that rivals THe Critic in its 
field,” New York Sun,——‘' Has earned a 
> to live by the excellence and variety 

its materials.” Harper's Monthly,—— 
‘* There is no other purely at ua weekly 
in America.” London Atheneum 


ONE YEAR, 


% SIX MONTHS, $1.50. FOUR 
MONTHS, $1, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 CTS, 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union’ 
postage $1 per year extra, 


Clubbing-list and Advertising Rates sent 
on application. Three samples for 10 cts. 


Handy Binder, $1. Critic one , with binder, 
“Essays from Tur Carne,” 1. Critie one oe 


with “ "Besays,” $3.50. 
L: Gitoen! Treas & Bec, 


The Critic Co. {}: 
289 Fourtu Ave., New Yorx 





PDN TEP IIT oe BPM oy) 
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Macmillan & Company’s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED. The Second Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's New Novel. 


MARCELLA. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘The History of David Grieve,” ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. With new Portrait. In two 
volumes, small 12mo, Cloth, in box, price, $2.00. 


Quite as truly as ‘Robert Elsmere,’ ‘Marcella? is a story of immediate contemporaneous life and thought. It is 
more ble, considered asa story, than ‘Robert Elsmere? or * David Grieve.’ Asa vehicle for the discussion of current 
social problems, it iss, by far, more lucid and more satisfactory than either of its predecessors. . ._. Considered as a piece 
of fiction it is certainly an artistic and eparming product, o e¢ « Mrs. Ward has certainly achieved a remarkable successin 
this third serious novel of modern social and ethical life.”»—THE BEVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


6A mew novel by Mrs. Ward is pypresched with confident expectations of at least two things, original power and a 
See yeene ofview. In‘ Marcella? there are evidences of the creative genius which was visible in its predecessors; but 
unlike er *‘ Robert Elsmere? or ‘ David Grieve,’ this new book is primarily a love story. True, it isa love story such as 
je a Ward alone, perhaps, could write. . . . Woven in with the narrative are the threads of intellectual discussion 
which Mrs. Ward never willingly abandons, and there is nearly as much politics as sentimentinthe book. . . . But itis 
politics introduced as an element in Marcelia’s development; the sentimental interest preponderates, and the heroine re- 
mains, first and last, the heroine ofa love story. . . . The proofof Mrs. Ward’s artistic gift lies in the warmth, even the 
passion, ofher analysis. Marcella emerges from a tangle of intellectual arguments a Shorengnty human saqere peculfar. 
unique, like the best of Mrs. Ward’s few women heretofore. . . . Her portrait is drawn with a realism which Mars, War 
has not hitherto gurpasse + « « « Whe unity of the design is maintained intact, the touch is the touch of mastery, and the 
beauty of ‘ Marcella? is only equalled by its truth.”-NEW YORK TRIBUNE. . 


OTHER WORKS BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
The History of David Grieve. Robert Elsmere. 


12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. Also a Library Edition, uniform with | Library Edition. Uniform with Library Edition of ‘ David 
the Library Edition of ‘‘Robert Elsmere.” 2vols., 12mo, $3 00. Grieve.” 2 vols,, 12mo, $3.00. 
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THE THIRD EDITION OF MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 


Katharine Lauderdale. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘ Saracinesca,” ‘' Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. With illustrations and a new portrait 
of the author. Intwo volumes, Small 12mo, in box, $2.00, 


“ To say that the most sanguine expectations which had been received concerning this latest of F. Marion Crawford’s novels have been fully met is to award it at 
once the highest praise. . . . Mr. Crawford at his best isa great novelist, and in ‘ Katharine Lauderdale’ we have him at his best.”"—Boston Daily Advertiser. 





4A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “' THE STICKIT MINISTER.” 


The Raiders. 


Reins. Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. Crockerr, author of ‘‘ The Stickit 
inister, and Some Common Men.” 12mo, $1.50. 


“* The Raiders’ vibrates with sufficient action for a dozen ordinary novels, . . . It possesses a mingled strength and simplicity that are at times absolutely 
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'— The Outlook. 
“A delightful tale of love and adventure.”—N, Y. Times. 
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A New Book by the Author of ‘Miss Stuart's Legacy.” A New Novel by the Author of “* Robbery Under Arms.” 
The Flower of Eoearyenene. and Other A Modern Buccaneer. 


By FLorA ANNIE STEEL, 12m0, $1.00. By Rotr BoLDERWOOD. 12mo, $1.25. 





A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A MERE CYPHER.” 
A Valiant Ignorance. 


By Mary ANGELA Dickens, author of ‘‘A Mere Cypher.” ‘* Cross Currents,” etc. 12mo. ust Ready. 











TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History, By C. Evtis Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A., Edin, remo, $1.50. 





Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. European History. Period V. 
By Mrs. Joun RicHARD GREEN, author of ‘‘Henry the Second” A.D. 1598-1715. 
(Twelve English Statesmen Series). 2 vols., 8vo, $5.00 Ready, | BY H, O. Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College and Tutor 
Just Ready, of Keble College, Oxford. 12mo, $1.40. 





Zo be Ready Shortly. Vol. IV. New Edition, 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, In the Press. 


M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. The Friendship of Nature. 


Edited, with additions, by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., with P 
Illustrations. In eight volumes. Vol. IV., 12mo, $1.50. Vols. A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. By Mrs. J. O. 
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*,* Also an Edition, on Large Paper, limited to 100 copies, *.* Also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with 
: sold only in sets. $5.00 per volume. twelve full-page plates. Crown 8vo, $3 00, 
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Thirty-first Annual Publication. 
The Statesman’s Year Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the year 189}. Edited by J. Scofr Kettiz, Assistant Secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
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Literature 


*¢* Marcella ’’ 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward. Macmillan & Co, 


ONE OF THE differences between a man’s mind and a 
woman’s which must strike anyone who tries to com- 
pare them, is her tendency, bred perhaps of more intense 
conviction, to find a reason for everything except her intui- 
tions, which are supposed to need none, The present re- 
markable book is a case in point, for, like Mrs, Ward’s other 
novels, it is at once a romance and a polemic, The heroine 
is a young woman of good family, whose father is somewhat 
under a cloud, whose mother has never taken any interest in 
her, and who inherits from an Italian ancestress a fierce di- 
rectness of nature and much persdnal charm. We are told 
at length of her stormy and emotional childhood, and when 
the story opens we find her an impulsive girl of twenty-one, 
fresh from a year spent in London as an art-student, during 
which she has become an ardent socialist. Her father has 
come into the family property, and she has many plans for 
improving the condition of his tenantry and applying her 
advanced theories to actual rural life; but the estate is en- 
cumbered, and there is no money to be wasted on model 
cottages and philanthropic experiments, much to her wrath 
and regret. While she is fretting over her limitations, the 
grandson and heir of old Lord Maxwell, their neighbor, 
falls deeply in love with her, and she accepts Aldous Rae- 
burn—not that she feels more for him than respect and 
liking, but that, as she acknowledges to herself, she wants 
“something to carry her deep into life; into the heart of its 
widest and most splendid opportunities,” All this part of 
the story is wonderfully well done. The pictures of English 
country life, the character sketches of Marcella’s parents, the 
contrast of her lover’s shy and self-contained, yet noble and 
generous nature, with her own vigorous and picturesque 
selfishness, is as strong as anything which the author has yet 
given us, After Marcella is engaged to Raeburn, she makes 
the acquaintance of Harry Wharton, an amateur socialist like 
herself, who has come down to stand for Parliament as a 
Liberal, and who spends his spare time in discoursing to her 
upon the problems which they are sure they could solve if 
they were only given a fair chance. So far the story is one 
of detailed analysis and character study ; but it turns rather 
abruptly to drama when Jim Hurd, a villager whom Mar- 
cella has befriended, shoots one of Lord Maxwell’s keepers 
ina poaching affray, Marcella retains Wharton, who is a 
barrister, to defend Hurd, and when the latter is condemned 
to death she breaks her engagement with Raeburn because 
he will not sign a petition for reprieve, Leaving her parents, 
although she knows her father to be seriously ill, she goes 
to London to live the fuller life for which she yearns, A 
year later we find her there working among the poor as a 
trained nurse, and the gradual process through which the fine 
edge of her enthusiasm is worn away by contact with the 
insoluble problems of real life is well shown, By degrees 
she grows to appreciate Aldous Raeburn’s many fine quali- 
ties, and at last, having tried the fuller life for two years, 
she is glad to call him back to her, and they are left to live 
happily forever after. 

It is impossible to read this book without great admiration 
for the author’s power and thorough mastery of her difficult 
subject ; and the story is interesting, although in parts too 
long drawn out. Its weak point is one that is perhaps in- 
separable from the sex of the writer. It is impossible that 
women should know men as they know each other, or fully 
understand the way in which their minds work, and the con- 
Sequence is that the men drawn by women in fiction are 








nearly always somewhat shadowy and unreal, Ia the pres- 
ent instance, a cheap charlatan such as Wharton was at 
heart could not have gained the influence over serious men 
which he is described as possessing ; nor, on the other hand, 
would a man of Raeburn’s strong and sensitive nature have 
forgiven so freely the woman who had thrown him over with- 
out just cause within a month of their wedding-day. Women 
are usually brought up to believe that any wrong which they 
may do a man can be amply atoned for by their acknowledg- 
ment that they are sorry and do not intend to do it again, but 
“kissing the place to make it well” has never yet n 
known to prevent the scar of a wound. 

The high moral purpose of Mrs, Ward’s books is often so 
much dwelt upon that our attention is diverted from her 
great gifts as a novelist, but we cannot feel quite sure that 
the career of Marcella Boyce is a good example for girls to 
follow. The strongest traits in her character are thon 
and a craving for excitement, and to be of importance; and, 
although she gets some hard knocks and is forced to admit 
that her plans for the regeneration of her world have not had 
much result, there is still balm in the English Gilead for the 
wife of a clever and popular peer with thirty thousand 
pounds a year. 





‘*A Gentleman of France’’ 
Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanley 
Weyman. Longmans, Green & Co. 

THIS BOOK thoroughly deserves the success it has attained, 
The immediate reason is not far to seek. It is a splendid, 
romantic story that is interesting from cover to cover, By 
the quality of the interest his novel has aroused, Mr, Wey- 
man has shown himself to be of the stuff that writers are 
made of, For every interesting book does not succeed, To 
make a success permanent, as this bids fair to be, that kind 
of interest must be awakened which appeals to many sorts of 
men, and to each of them deeply. The author, moreover, has 
triumphed over that difficulty which at the outset handicaps 
historical novelists—the problem of selecting from an over- 
supply of historical details those that will present the right 
background to the story. It is a spirited tale of honor, 
fighting and love, full of action and adventure, as any ro- 
mance well may be whose scene is laid in the France of 
Henri III, The substance of the story may be given in a 
few words, Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, is a gentle- 
man of forty, whom the changing fortunes of the day have 
reduced to penury. He is selected by Henry of Navarre to 
perform a dangerous mission—to rescue from the keeping of 
Turenne, and to conduct to Blois, a young lady of high rank, 
who is in possession of a political secret of the utmost impor- 
tance, The mission is finally accomplished, but not before the 
mutual dislike of the lady and of Marsac has turned to love. 
This simple outline is filled in with stirring adventures and 
vivid incidents, The skilfully constructed plot brings the 
hero face to face with many serious obstacles, There is no 
monotony in his series of successes, however, for unlike dif- 
ficulties are handled in unlike ways, There is no deus ex 
machina, nor is Marsac gifted with supernatural strength or 
vision. Inevery emergency he comports himself as a perfect- 
ly human man, From the very beginning the author keeps the 
end in view, and there are few details that bear no part in 
the unfolding of the narrative. The movement is rapid, and 
the action resolves itself into five main stages—the flight to 
Blois, the struggle with Father Antoine, the interview with 
the King, the pursuit of de Bruhl, and the restoration of 
Marsac to a position of dignity. Each one of these stages 
is as distinct as an act in a play, and, taken together, they 
exhibit a steady progress to a dramatic climax, 
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The art thus shown in the compece of the plot is like- 
wise evident in the portrayal of character. The personages 
are none of them lay-figures, They appear on the scene of 
action like men and women, and what they say and do is as 
real as their appearance. This is, in part, the result of the 
author’s method: he lets Marsac tell the story, and the latter 
is a man given, not to analyzing emotions, but rather to 
chronicling the deeds and words that go at once to the heart 
of things. The hero himself, indeed, is one of the most 
attractive of characters. Past the flush of youth, but still in the 
prime of his intellect and strength, graced with dignity and 
modesty, true throughout to his King, to his faith, to his lady- 
love, and thereby true to himself and to the title of the book, 
he is, in short, just such a hero as the old world of novels is 
not familiar with, but whom the real world recognizes as 
both ible and ideal, Mademoiselle de la Vire is a hero- 
ine who is anything but colorless. Her individuality is as 
strongly marked as Marsac’s, and it is brought out with the 
fewest possible strokes, The book, it must be remembered, 
is not primarily a tale of love; it is a tale of adventure, and 
swords and horses, kings and villains figure quite as promi- 
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nently as fair ladies. But Mademoiselle needed no long de. 
scription; every word she utters is characteristic of the high- 
born woman who is proud of her birth and quick to detect 
the true ring of manhood in men of her station. Some of 
the other characters are historical. Of the “ Three Henries” 
only two appear, the assassination of Guise having taken 
place just after the opening of the story. The contrast in 
character between Henri III. and Henri IV. offers an 
opportunity that the author is not slow to improve. As a 
picture of chivalry, the romance will stand a severe test, 
The heroism of the time is elbowed in these pages by 
the cruelty and deceit of the men whose stains did not 
hurt like wounds, 

A word must be said about the conception of the book, 
Without seeking out a “ purpose” for a novel so unlike the 
dominant fiction of the day, it still may be said that a vital 
principle underlies the work: it preaches the never-hack- 
neyed lesson of gentlehood. That is, perhaps, the thing that 
gives the truest life to the book, At any rate, one will close 
the volume, of which he has read every word, with the feel- 
ing that it contains the best story he has read for many a day. 


Educational Books 


**¢ Symbolic Education’’ 
By Susan E. Blow. (International Education Series.) D. Appleton 
& Co. 


THIS IS THE latest of a series of twenty-six volumes on 
educational topics, and ranks third in importance in the se- 
ries, It modestly claims to be a commentary on Froebel's 
“Mother Play,” and is truly that. It is also a book of orig- 
inal merit, the interpretation of a genius by a profoundly 
philosophical and scholarly woman, The sincerity and in- 
telligence of Miss Blow’s work are supreme. She was intro- 
duced to the public as a writer, in 1887, through her 
“Study of Dante,” and the spirit of her work at once placed 
her in the estimation of the literary public in the circle with 
Maria and William Rossetti, William H. Harris, Thomas 
Davidson and other writers who have chosen that poet’s 
work as a theme worthy of their contemplation and com- 
ment, In this volume Miss Blow showed not only her liter- 
ary gift} but her spiritual insight, and the preparation in her 
own life necessary to produce such a book as “Symbolic 
Education.” The real writer on educational topics, how- 
ever, is not the one who theorizes out of the depths of books, 
neither is it the superintendent who strolls about leisurely— 
a mere looker-on in the world of realities—who cuts into the 
heart of pedagogical truth, nor the teacher in the rank and file 
who is bound hand and foot by the formalisms fastened 
upon him by superintending theorists, The real writer on 
pedagogics is he who, unhampered, has worked out his edu- 
cational policy by intelligent hard work in the school-room. 
Miss Blow brings to her work the ripest and richest experi- 
ence that honest labor can yield, In 1873 she opened the 
first gee gee in St. Louis, having repeatedly visited 
Europe and made a careful study of Froebel’s system in 
New York, Her success led the School Board to introduce 
it in the public schools, Miss Blow conducted the training 
classes, always giving her services, never accepting a salar- 
ied position, She was strongly supported in her work by 
such educational leaders in St. Louis as William T. Harris, 
Cynthia P, Dozier and others of like mind. A thorough 
German scholar, she read Froebel in the original and had 
access to all of his works, . Her classes studied Froebel’s 
gifts, occupations, games and songs, laying more stress than 
is usual in training schools upon his “Mutter und Kose 
Lieder,” of which she says that “it has been recognized 
id * asthe high-water mark of his genius. * * * 
It should be the guide to every mother who aspires to do 
what is best for her children, * * * It should be the 
beacon-light by which every kindergdrtnerin directs her 
course,” 

Miss Blow emphasized also the study of the history of 


education in her classes, discussing the defects and advance 
to truth in each great educator, comparing his theories with 
Froebel’s, that the teachers might consciously act in accord- 
ance with the most advanced, This led to classes formed 
for the study of psychology. As Mr. Courthope Bowen has 
said:—“ Froebel’s system is the only system in which the de- 
tails of actual practice are the outcome of sound psychologi- 
cal principles.” In her preface Miss Blow states her indebt- 
edness to Dr, Harris, with whom she studied psychology 
and philosophy, both of them adopting to a great extent the 
Hegelian philosophy. From this standpoint, with the “first 
principles” as test and explanation of everything, the study 
went on. In the belief that each individual lives rapidly 
through the experiences of the race, history was studied in 
her classes for its lessons in typical experiences, and later on, 
literature classes in Homer, Dante and Goethe were formed 
and ably conducted by Dr. Harris and his associates. The 
movement grew popular and extended to other cities, one of 
the largest schools being in Chicago. The fourth chapter 
of “Symbolic Education ” is doubtless the outcome of this 
exhaustive study of “ The Four Great Writers,” Homer, 
Goethe, Dante and Shakespeare, She expanded her study 
of Froebel, and led her associates into deeper treasure- fields, 
by giving the same careful attention to drawing, coloring 
and modelling. The schools of St, Louis can afford ample 
testimony to that, These experiences are codrdinated in 
touches throughout “ Symbolic Education.” : 
Her first chapter is a protest against Atomism, or reducing 
educational work, because it is sunken in formalism, to its 
most primitive conditions, as Rousseau would have done. 
Her second chapter, on Development, is a plea for the child 
that he may be allowed the benefit of his individual experi- 
ences in such manner “as shall impel him to renounce in- 
dolence, caprice and vanity, and reproduce spontaneously 
within himself. the total experience of the human race.” In 
the third chapter Miss Blow defends the myth as the natural 
right of the child. The myth is, and always has been, the 
oa of symbolic education, It is remarkable that all 
psychological writers—Dr, Harris, Stanley Hall, Earl Barnes, 
Herbart, Froebel, Hailman and all the rest—agree on this 
point, and yet there are educators who go on writing 
readers built on an exactly contrary plan. For tmes 
have not changed much since Kingsley and Tom the 
Water-Baby went through Waste-paper-land and saw them 
“ driving a good trade among the children.” They saw all 
the little people in the world, writing all the little books in 
the world, about all the other little people in the world ; 
probably because they had no great people to write about. 
If Miss Blow’s pedagogy were carried into practice, what 4 
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on “Symbolic Education,” is one of vital importance. 
The tieaon is:—“Mind grows by self-revelation,” In 
reading it one feels the pulse of Froebel throbbing back into 
life, reincarnated. “The instinctive exertion,” she con- 
tinues, “of indwelling force and the instinctive imitation of 
external activities blend in the effort to create an ideal world, 
and the child throws into an active poem the total life within 
and around him.” 

In her conclusion the author reaches a fine climax of elo- 
quence:—“ Science has become poetic since she has learned 
to recognize in the process of evolution the travail of a world 
pregnant with the ideal of freedom. The problem of all 
religions is how to escape from that slavery which the pres- 
cient soul knows to be contrary toits true nature. The clue 
to history is ‘the progress of souls into the consciousness of 
freedom,’ The ascending rounds of individual development 
are marked by clearer insight into what freedom implies, and 
by more concrete realization of freedom in the acts of the 
will, The conscious aim of education should be to aid the 
self-emancipation of the pupil by inflaming his soul with 
the ideals symbolized in nature, revealed in history, incar- 
nated in institutions, and always and everywhere inciting the 
struggle through which the worm mounts to man and the 
man to God,” 

We linger over this book, not with the patience of the plod- 
ding reviewer, but with admiration, gratitude and satisfaction. 
We want to read it again. It is a great book. We want 
to think it all over, to retrace our steps. We are proud 
of it as an American production. It is worth writing about 
again and again. We trust, as Dr. Harris says in his intro- 
duction, that it may be kindly received by the large and in- 
creasing class of persons interested in the kindergarten, But 
kindergartners are not the people who need the book. We 
recommend it, rather, to fathers who don’t know anything 
about kindergartens and want to destroy artistic tendencies 
in their sons for fear of robbing them of business habits. 
We recommend it to everybody who wants to be better and 
wiser than he is, 





History of the Philosophy of History 
Historical Philosophy in France and French Belgium and Switzerland. 
By Robert Flint. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE THEOLOGY of any religion is a philosophy of history, 
and in antiquity no other theory of the course of human events 
was conjectured, Any religion which failed to offer some the- 
ory of divine government, and left all to chance, died the death. 
“Christianity,” says Prof, Flint, “almost spontaneously pro- 
duced a sort of philosophy of history; but a philosophy exces- 
sively one-sided, owing to the life of society on earth being 
viewed so exclusively in relation to religion and eternity, that 
the interests of time, and the significance of commerce and 
wealth, almost faded out of sight. * * One of the great- 
est of Auguste Comte’s services as an historical philosopher 
was, it seems to me, the ingenuity and ability with which he 
made manifest how the industrial movement, in pervading uni- 
versal history, had acted on, and corresponded to, the scien- 
tific, esthetic, moral and religious movements,” 

_ Apart from their theological, and therefore a priori, theo- 
ries, the Orientals, the Greeks and Romans had no scientific 
and inductive theory of the philosophy of history. Jean 
Bodin (about 1550) was the first French writer who took a 
philosophical view of history, His “ Republic” still remains 
one of the greatest books of the world, for it ranks with Pla- 
to's Republic,” Aristotle’s “ Politics” and Montesquieu’s 

Spirit of Laws.” The weakness of Bodin’s philosophy is the 
same as that of Taine in our own day; he attempted to explain 
everything by physical and natural causes. History again 
and again shows that, while environment is mighty, it is not 
omnipotent; that the individual is also to be reckoned with; 
and that, as the French themselves are fond of saying, “ it is 
the unexpected that always happens.” It is nevertheless 
true that the constant tendency is to invent a philosophy of 


history which shall correspond with the existent. condition of 
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funeral there would be of little dead books. The fifth chap- 
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things, In France, absolutism was expressed by Bossuet, 
the reaction by Turgot, Montesquieu and Voltaire, and later 
by Condorcet, Condillac and Rousseau. The nineteenth 
century, which opened with the despotism of Napoleon, was 
unfavorable to the pursuit of historical science; besides, the 
rise of Romanticism in literature was so revolutionary, that it 
took men some time to find themselves. Chateaubriand sac- 
rificed everything to form. Thiers went back to the method 
of the annalists; the Ultramontanists—De Maistre, Bon- 
ald and Lamennais—were moved by sectarian purposes, 
Saint-Simon reacted violently and to the other extreme, and 
it is not till we reach the calmer eclecticism of Cousin that 
we discover ourselves in the vicinity of any scientific philoso- 
phy of history. The chief French criticist of the present is 
M. Renouvier, whois more Kantian than Kant, “The whole 
history of man is viewed by Renouvier as the product of the 
use or abuse of freedom; the outcome of the moral agency 
of man, No one else has-brought the Science of 
Morality and the Philosophy of History into such close con- 
junction.” In passing, we venture to say that the student of 
social science and comparative religion will find Renouvier’s 
“Essais de Critique Générale” well worth reading. Upon 
other contemporary theories of the philosophy of history we 
leave the reader to consult Prof. Flint’s book, which is a 
mine of information, Further remarks on the quality of the 
work we defer till a further volume of this monumental work 
shall appear. 
Some Recent Historical Works 

“ WALPOLE: A STUDY IN POLITICS” comprises the substance 
of a lecture delivered by Edward Jenks, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College, before the Cambridge University Extension students, in 
August, 1893. The work is a philosophical criticism of the life 
and public career of Sir Robert Walpole, in which Mr. Jenks 
brings into contrast the statesmanlike qualities and corrupt meth- 
ods of his subject, without belittling or excusing him. He believes 
Walpole’s success to have been due, in great measure, to a com- 
plete accordance with his surroundings, and that his practice of 
employing bribery and other illicit means merely illustrates the 
prevailing moral sentiment. The author relates, as conveying 
some idea of the statesman’s early environment, the story current 
of Walpole’s father, that when he felt inclined to go upon a spree, 
“he used to insist upon his son’s getting drunk first, in order that 
the youth might not be conscious of the paternal degradation.” But 
the personal character of the man does not bias the author's esti- 
mate of the statesman who substituted “ twenty years of steady ad- 
ministration for the — intrigues of the early days of George 
the First,” and who virtually relegated the English monarch to a 
— second in importance to that of the Prime Minister. In 

is conception, however, Walpole lacked the qualities that secure 
immortality in history. He had not the purity of purpose “ which 
is essential to our conception of greatness in c ter,” The 
work is a model of clearness and conciseness, and is probably the 
best estimate of Walpole to be found in brief compass. (London: 
Methuen & Co.) 








THE LAST DECADES of the preee century are characterized by 
the systematic treatment of all branches of knowledge; year by 
year the number of series grows apace, At present a series, His- 
toire Générale du IVe. Siécle jusqu’A Nos Jours, is in course of 
publication in France, under the able supervision of MM. Rambaud 
and Lavisse. A similar series, Periods of European History, is ap- 

aring in England under the general editorship of Mr. Arthur 


assall, Of the latter series, the second volume to appear, though 
chronologically the first, is the work of Mr. Charles Oman, the his- 
torian of Greece and of the art of war in the Middle Ages. His 


“ European History: 476-918” forms a valuable addition to his- 
torical literature. He has written an admirable history of Europe 
from 476to 918. It is, however, a purely political history, economic 
and constitutional developments being dismissed with the barest 
notice. The author's task was a difficult one to accomplish with- 
out much repetition ; but, as we read, we have ever more and more 
cause to admire the skill with which he shifts the scene from the 
Visigoths in Spain to the Vandals in Africa, from the Byzantine 
court of Justinian to the quarrels of Clovis’s sons in Gaul, while at 
the same time giving a lucid picture of the political situation of 
Europe as a whole. Mr. Oman has deemed it n at the 
outset to prove that the selection of the year 476 for the fall of the 
Roman Empire is not an arti one, In truth, 476 is one of 
those arbitrarily convenient dates which we use for the classifica~ 
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tion of historical data, in the same way as in geography we describe 
the location of places by reference to others better known. The 
year 476 does not mark the fall of the Western Roman Empire so 
well as the date of the Lombard Alboin’s conquest of Italy (568), 
or so well as 800, when Charl i¢ was crowned Emperor by 
Leo III. John Fiske goes even to the extreme, in saying that only 
1806, when, after Austerlitz, Napoleon put an end to the Holy 
Roman Empire, adequately marks the fall of the Empire of the 
West. Mr. Oman cannot prove the importance of 476 as a great 
landmark of rg on the grounds of mere convenience his 
claims are valid, e selection of 918 as closing the period is in- 
excusably artificial, since it is in the middle of a period of Euro 
history, commencing in general with Charle e’s death and the 
treaty of Verdun (843). It is inexplicable why we should be car- 
ried into this period, whose main characteristic is the formation of 
the European nationalities, But it is refreshing to read the work of 
a man having the courage of his own convictions. Mr. Oman ap- 
pears to be well acquainted with the sources—this we may infer 
from the frequent excerpts interspersed in the narrative. Yet, as 
regards facts, he has given us little that is new; but his opinions 
and criticisms are always fresh and original. He maintains that 
the harsh estimate of Theodora, Justinian’s spouse, is not just, 
since the evidence of her baseness is not trustworthy. Gibbon 
copied page after page from the chronique scandaleuse of East- 
Roman times, the untrustworthy “ Secret History,” and it is from 
Gibbon that the popular estimate of Theodora is derived. On 
many other questions Mr. Oman takes an original stand, one of 
which may be mentioned. Hallam maintains that the battle of 
Poictiers (732) ‘‘ may justly be reckoned among those few battles, 
of which a contrary event would have essenti lly varied the drama 
of the world in all its subsequent sceges.” In his lecture, “ The 
Political Value of History,” Lecky, trying to prove that “ Kin 
Hazard fashions three-fourths of the events in this miserable world, 
holds the same view. “ Even if Poictiers had fared as Autiin,” 
justly says Mr. Oman, “ there was strength and courage enough in 
the Franks to face many such another blow, and we may doubt the 
judgment of Gibbon, when he draws his gloomy forecast of the 

le result of a victory for Abderahman, ending in a picture of 
the Muezzin calling the True Believers to prayer in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and the Mollahs of Oxford disputing on the attributes 
of a Unitarian Godhead.” Charles Martel’s victory deserves no 
more credit than the comparatively unknown successes of Leo the 
Isaurian against Islam in the East. The narrative is simple and 
lucid, though one comers the mass of facts obscures the general 
lines of development. Mr. Oman is guilty of the fault that Fred- 
eric Harrison condemns as so general among modern scientists, 
that of not “keeping to themselves any fact that they know.” 
Especially spirited is the narrative of Fredegondis’s and Brunhildis’s 
quarrels, The main faults of the volume are the lack of general 
ideas and the inadequate account of the rise of the Papacy. The 
book is, however, so excellent that it should find universal use in 
our colleges for the study of political history of this intricate period. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





Dr. B, A. HINSDALE, Professor of the Science and the Art of 
Teaching in the University of Michigan, has added a new volume, 
on * How to Study and Teach History,” to the International Edu- 
cation Series. The aim of this book, in the words of the preface, 
is “to state the uses of history, to define in a general way its field, 
to present and to illustrate criteria for the choice of facts, to em- 
phasize the organization of facts with reference to the three prin- 
ciples of association, to indicate sources of information, to describe 
the qualifications of the teacher, and, finally, to illustrate causation 
and the grouping of facts by drawing the outlines of some impor- 
tant chapters of American history.’ In some of these aims the 
author has been successful, but in one he has. entirely failed, the 
defining of history and its field—the most difficult of all, it is only 
fair to add. Were we asked whether Macaulay's History belon 
to literature or to science, we would unquestionably say to the 
former. On the other hand, Seeley’s Expansion of England is 
on eperpeea a work of science. That is, history can be r ed 

as a branch of literature and as a branch of science. In the 
essay so ironically called “The Science of History,” James A. 
Froude says :—“ Macbeth, were, it literally true, would be a perfect 
mone R ing history merely as a branch of de//es-lettres, it 
would indeed be so. But, as soon as the historian ceases merely 
to describe man’s deeds as they actually happened, and lays main 
stress on the growth of the state, on the action and reaction of the 
social forces, on the development of economic institutions, his work 
ceases to be literature and becomes science, no matter how beau- 
tiful the author's style may be. Had Dr. Hinsdale carefully dis- 
tinguished between these two fundamental conceptions of history and 
the innumerable minor ones grouped about them, many pages of his 


book would not be so devoid of the clearness arising from exhaust- 
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ive analysis. The volume has been written asp A for the use of 
elementary and secondary teachers, and should of invaluable 
assistance to them. Containing no original thought, it can be of 
no use to the professor in our better coll and to the independ- 
ent scholar. The author has read extensively and profitably, and 
his suggestions are but such as we should expect from an_intelli- 

ent man. On no mooted question does he take a decisive stand, 
Bat always adheres to the Horatian golden mean—a proceeding 
characteristic of a judicious, but not of a creative mind. Dr, 
Hinsdale is occasionally painfully timid about expressing his own 
vanes Page prefers to quote from a Lecky or a Taine. (D. Apple- 
ton 0.) 





Mr. STANDISH O’GRADY, an Irishman, as we may infer from 
his name, has written “ The Story of Ireland” on the general lines 
laid down by Mr. Froude as necessary for a perfect historical 
work, ‘That is, he has placed especial stress on individuals and 
on the dramatic episodes in Hibernia’s development. The volume 
is intended for the layman, nay, even for the immature, but we are 
afraid that these classes can gain little benefit therefrom. With- 
out considerable knowledge of Irish and English history, the read- 
er will be hopelessly confused by the lack .of continuity and the 
amount of knowledge nha peeing ; the author himself admits that 
his book is “ unconventional and loosely flowing.” To one, how- 
ever, possessing such necessary knowledge, here and there some 
phase of the history of Ireland will be made more.clear. Thus, 
the author shows that the excessive vituperation usually cast upon 
the English legislators on account of the eighteenth-century penal 
laws is in so far out of place as these laws were practically render- 
ed dead letters by the moral sense of the people. This is valuable 
testimony, indeed, coming, as it does, from such a source. A re- 
viewer of Dr. Joyce’s recently published Irish History says that “ one 
of the causes of the neglect into which the study of Irish history has 
fallen, has been the habit adopted by uncritical writers of treating 
as history the early legends and traditions of Ireland.” Mr. 
O’Grady’s work is especially open to this criticism, forin the first 
half, that before Strongbow’s and Henry II.’s conquest, the poeti- 
cal myths of the Celtic bards are related as facts. This part is, 
however, very interesting in itself, for the analogies in mythology 
among Celts, Teutons and Greeks suggest, fully as. well as com- 

arative philology, the common origin of the Indo-European races, 

t isto a high degree interesting to read the story of the Irish twins, 
nursed like Romulus and Remus by a she-wolf. The narrative of 
events after the Anglo-Norman conquest is very disjointed. Mr. 
O'Grady is very proud of his country, but he always treats the re- 
lations of ielad and England in a most impartial manner. Thus, 
his judgment of Cromwell’s campaigns in Ireland is far more leni- 
ent than we should expect, and his estimate of O’Connell is in a 
corresponding degree severe. The volume is written in a pleasing, 
poetic style, but its discursive method and the little new matter 
contained therein cause us to wonder whether its razson d ‘étre isa 
legitimate one. (London: Methuen & Co.) 





FOR MANY YEARS past unprejudiced readers of history have 
been much puzzled by the theory of the Germanic Mark, as pre- 
sented by various writers, English and German. According to this 
theory, the Mark was a free, self-governing community of men 
owning a tract of land in common and mary their own affairs 
at their own discretion. The government of this community has 
been represented as strictly democratic in the nineteenth century 
sense of the word, and the later existence of lords of the manor 
and of individual property has been attributed to usurpation and 
encroachment upon popular rights. That such democratic com- 
munities should have existed in uncivilized countries, fifteen cen- 
turies ago, has always seemed strange to persons not wedded to 
the theory in question, and from time to time dissenting voices have 
been heard, those of Frederick Seebohm and Fustel de Coulange 
being the most prominent. The opposing arguments have now 
been collected and presented in brief form by Enoch A, Bryan, 
President of Vincennes University, in his book on “ The Mark in 
Europe and America,” which we commend to all students of ~~ 
English and German history. Mr. Bryan begins by setting fort 
the Mark theory itself as taught by its leading advocates, and then 

‘oes on to consider the earlier and later evidence in its favor. He 

as no difficulty in showing from Tacitus, and from what is known 
of the early German and Anglo-Saxon laws, that private property 
was a familiar institution at the time in question, that society was 
divided into well-recognized grades, and that there is reason to 
think that the cultivators of the Mark, far from being the inde- 
pendent freemen they have been represented to be, were really serfs ; 
and this view is confirmed by much of the later evidence. Of course, 
Mr. Bryan does not: deny that agricultural communities similar to 
the Russian Mirs existed in neleoval times, but he denies their 
democratic character, maintaining that they were tenants of an in- 
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dividual who was the real owner of the soil. The evidence on 
either side is scanty; but the author shows that the upholders of 
the Mark theory in ke original form have by no means proved their 
point, while the presumption against itis strong. He demonstrates, 
also, that the occasional practice of communal ownership of land 
by the early settlers of New England lends no real support to the 

ark theory. The book is written in a judicial temper and in a 
clear style, and, though small, is well worthy of study. (Ginn & 
Co.) 


How OLD THE WORLD is growing is vividly brought to mind 
by the publication of a history of its youngest continent, which be- 
ins with the year 1606. “ The History of Australia and New 
ealand,” by Alexander Sutherland, M.A., and George Sutherland, 
M.A., is a useful short handbook for schools, written on the ap- 
proved models of works of this kind, The early discoverers and 
the later explorers, Barr, Flinders, Oxley, Cunningham, Hume and 
Hovell, Capt. Stuart, Mitchell, Eyre, Kennedy, Baxter and others, 
occupy several chapters in the book, which contains, also, the por- 
traits of most of them. The history of all the colonies is told syn- 
chronologically in periods as follows :—New South Wales, 1800-8 ; 
Tasmania, 1803-36; New South Wales, 1808-37, etc. The con- 
vict system and its results crop up in almost every chapter, but 
have not received the separate treatment to which they might seem 
entitled; the gold craze, on the other hand, has a chapter of its 
own, New Zealand is the subject of the last four chapters, of 
which two tell the story of the Maoris and of their wars among 
themselves and with the whites, ending in their annihilation. The 
authors take a roseate view of the Kanaka question, claiming that, 
on the whole, the system has done untold good for civilization. 
Statistics of population, trade and stock-raising are shortly given, 
and one or two references made to the financial history of the 
country. There are many illustrations, but, for some unaccount- 
able reason, they do not include a single map. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 








Dr, JOHN LorD has seen fit to reprint, in ‘Two German 
Giants,” two of his lectures, one on Frederic the Great, the other 
on Bismarck. As the second lecture begins with the reforms of 
Stein, Hardenberg and Scharnhorst, the two, taken together, are 
supposed to give a brief outline of Prussian history during the last 
century and a half. In the first lecture, Dr. Lord takes issue on 
many points with Carlyle, and in his opposition has gone to the 
other extreme, In his denunciation of Frederic he loses the great- 
er in the lesser morality, The superficial tone, the commingling 
of religion and politics, the striving after Macaulayan antitheses, 
render this lecture in a measure distasteful to the scientist. The 
second lecture is far superior, and shows a more judicious attitude. 
The medizval and seventeenth-century qualities of Bismarck’s 
statesmanship are brought out much more clearly than in Bayard 
Taylor's sketch, printed as an appendix tothe volume. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert..——‘ THE FRENCH REVOLUTION,” by 
Charles Edward Mallet, is one of the series of University Exten- 
sion Manuals, edited by Prof. William Knight, and published si- 
multaneously in England and America. ¢ great interest taken 
both in this country and in England in the University Extension 
movement creates a demand for books of this kind, and Mr. Mal- 
let's work will, no doubt, prove acceptable to this class of readers. 
It does not purport to be a history of the French Revolution. The 
author assumes a knowledge on the part of his readers of the out- 
line of the story, and endeavors to summarize the views contained 
in such works as those of Tocqueville, Taine, Michelet, Louis 
Blanc and Prof. von Sybel—works not always easily obtained by 
the general reader. (Charles Scribner Sons.) 





“THE HISTORY OF THE ROCHDALE PIONEERS,” prepared 
some years ago by George Jacob Holyoake, has been issued in a 
tenth edition, revised an enlarged, forming a volume of the Social 
Science Series. Mr, Holyoake’s works on codperation and other 
aspects of the labor question are so well and favorably known that 
we need not dwell upon this one; but to readers who are not famil- 
iar with it, we may say that it gives as full an account of the story of 
the Rochdale codperators as could be desired, and is especially 
useful as showing what were the chief obstacles to the success of 
the Pioneers, and how they were surmounted. The question 
whether workingmen can manage stores and factories on the co- 
Operative plan is so important that this record of the most success- 
ful experiment of the kind will be of value to-all students of the 
sub That the success of the Pioneers promises well for the 
future will not be disputed, yet the difficulties they met with and 


cannot be looked upon as the panacea that some men have 
4 Charles Scribner's Sons.) ——Mr. JOHN G. 
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the failure of many other such experiments show that a 
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siderable research and attention to detail, and will prove interesting 
reading to students of history. The author gives a curious 

of the part played by women under the Reign of Terror, and of the 
number of them that were sent to the guillotine; he has inquired 
into the influence of the period upon French children—an influence 
which, he claims, was seen in the inferior quality of Napoleon's 
levees at Waterloo, born during the Terror,—and he describes the 
procedure of the Revolutionary Tribunals and the horrors of the 
prisons. The sentimental absurdities, Utopian extravaganzas and 
travesties of liberty indulged in by the patriots he treats with the 
ridicule they deserve. Not the least interesting part of the work 
is his demolition of several myths of the Revolution, among them 
being Laharpe’s account of Cazotte’s vision, Mlle. de Sombreuil’s 
draught of human blood to save her father from death, Labussiére’s 
story, on which Sardou's “ Thermidor” is based, the tanning of 
men’s skins, and others, (London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 


English Language and Literature 

Pror. G, E. MACLEAN’s “ An Old and Middle English Read- 
er” is an American reproduction of Zupitza’s “ Alt-und Mitteleng- 
lisches Ubungsbuch,” with introduction, notes and glossary 
adapted to English-speaking students. The book was originally 
an outgrowth of Zupitza’s lecture-room exercises, and can there- 
fore lay no claim to original research. It exhibits the curious 
pore Koes of coming out under the auspices of two American pub- 
lishers, A few years ago, the text in full was published by Ginn 
& Co., and was announced as part of their Library of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry. Then, for some reason or other, it was withdrawn from 
the Boston. firm, and now figures in much fuller form in Macmil- 
lan’s list. It is an extremely useful publication, and is different 
from most existing introductions to Anglo-Saxon (we prefer this 
term to “ Old English,” in spite of Prof. MacLean’s labored argu- 
ments for the latter) in continuing its extracts through the Semi- 
Saxon and Early English periods down to the Middle English and 
Scotch of 1450. | Its 11 H pp. of texts thus afford a consecutive and 
admirable miscellany o pry e+ from typical writers, and a con- 





secutive and vivid a of English from the Ruthwell Cross and 
the Death-Song of Bede down to Guy of Warwick and Sir Fyrum- 
bras. Excellent, almost overcrowded, introductions and notes to 
each extract throw all possible glossarial and bibliographical light 
on disputed or chronological points, while a capital, almost too 
copious, glossary completes the information begun in the introduc- 
tions. The editor’s etymological zeal runs away with him here 
and there, but we are thankfal even for this. (Macmillan & Co.) 





WORKS ON OLD ENGLISH or Anglo-Saxon (as we prefer to call, 
unambiguously, this stage of the language) continue to pour forth 
from the press, showing an awakened interest in the “ rude fore- 
fathers” and a more and more prance 3 treatment of their literary 
movements, It can now no longer be said that England and Ger- 
many are ahead of America in this particular department of prep- 
aration work, especially since the pa ea of Bright's and Ge 
Lean’s excellent Anglo-Saxon Readers, supplemented by the 
admirable “ First Book in Old English” compiled by Prof. A. S, 
Cook of Yale University, now before us. This book is superior to 
either of its American predecessors in several particulars. It con- 
tains a highly useful grammar and prosody of a hundred pages or 
so, a hundred pages of texts suggestively annotated in footnotes, 
containing many ingenious hints on etymology and literary com- 

arison, and specimens of other Old English dialects than the classic 
est Saxon. We might quarrel with certain statements in the 
grammar—for example, that A. S. @ was pronounced like a in “ care” 
(how zs “ care” pronounced y og like English dg in “ bridge,” or 
that Shakespeare, in Richard III., 3. 1. 136 ( My Zord, will it please 
ou pass along?”’), pronounced “lord ” /aw-urd (rather /o-r'd ?) ; 
But Prof. Cook is generally an eminently safe and conservative 
guide to follow, as when he says (p, 18) that “ ablaut must, so far 
as Old English is concerned, be merely accepted as a fact,” makin, 
no attempt to explain the inexplicable, His grammar is much ful- 
ler than Sweet's, and he not only recognizes such plurals as féondas, 
Sréondas, but actually admits (éncredibile dictu /) the existence of 
Shall and will as future auxiliaries, and Aave and de as help-words 
to forming perfect and pluperfect tenses in Anglo-Saxon times, 
thus controverting the silly statements of Morris and others, that 
these auxiliaries ‘came in,” in their modern use, about the thir- 
teenth century (!). We see, however, in Prof, Cook’s work no men- 
tion of the constantly recurring “ progressive” present and imper- 
fect; no definition is given of reduplicating verbs; and Zage and 
éare are put down as the only neuters regen to the weak de- 
clension of nouns. The subjunctive is misleadingly called the 
“ optative,” and it is said (p. 112) that the “ most important syl- 
lables of the most important words receive primary stress” in 
alliterative scansion. p. 254 the Vespasian Psalter is called the 
Vespavian. The only objection we see to the glossary is that the 
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nouns are given without gender or classification, whereas the verbs 
are elaborately classified. (Ginn & Co.) 





THE INITIAL NUMBER of. the Athenzum Press Series, which is 
intended to furnish “a library of the best English literature from 
Chaucer to the present time in a form adapted to the needs of both 
the student and the general reader,” is ‘Selections from the Essays 
of Francis Jeffrey,” edited, with introduction and notes, by Mr. 
Lewis E. Gates, instructor at Harvard, The selection is limited to 
essays on literature, and includes criticisms of Crabbe, Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Hazlitt, Keats, Goethe and others. The in- 
troduction fills about forty pages, and the notes about twenty-five. 
They are scholarly and ample for their purpose. Print and bind- 
ing are neat and tasteful. The new series opens most creditably. 
(Ginn & Co.)——-LOWELL’s “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” together 
with a number of his shorter poems, forms No, 129 of Maynard's 
Classic Series, The pamphlet is provided with a biography, criti- 
cal opinions and explanatory notes, (New York: Maynard, Mer- 
rill & Co,.)\——-A PLEASANT little book of selections for declama- 
tion is Miss M. A. Klein’s “ The Step-Ladder,” a collection of 
prose and verse designed for use in children’s classes in elocution, 
and for supplementary reading in public and private schodls. 
Emerson said ;—‘* We wake and find ourselves on a stair; there are 
stairs below us which we seem to have ascended ; there are stairs 
above us, many a one, which go upward and out of sight.” Miss 
Klein ingeniously uses this idea for her elocutionary step-ladder, 
and teaches the little ones how to climb it. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co.)——-MrR. CHARLES WELLINGTON STONE'S “ Ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts Association of Classical and High 
School Teachers,” in criticism of the somewhat famous Harvard 
report on composition and rhetoric, has been printed with slight 

ditions, It is in some respects an able rejoinder to the strictures 
upon the teaching of English in the preparatory schools; but it 
would have been improved by condensation and the elimination of 
certain rather “ sophomorical” attempts at sarcasm, which might 
“take” in a speech, but will hardly bear cool scrutiny in print. 
(Cambridge : C. W. Sever.) 





“ PARAGRAPH-WRITING,” by Profs. F, N. Scott and J. V. Denny, 
strikes us as an excellent manual for ~~ use in the teaching of 
English composition, The plan was developed and put in prac- 
tice by its authors in Michigan State University several years ago. 
It worked well, and other teachers were interested in it; hence 
this book, which explains and illustrates it most minutely and com- 
pletely. The leading idea is the adoption of the paragraph, in- 
stead of the sentence, which is too brief and fragmentary, or the 
essay, which is too long and complicated, as the “ unit of discourse.” 
The chief merit of the book, however, is the thoroughly practical 
manner in which the plan is carried out. Teachers who will take 
the pains to examine it cannot fail, we think, to wish to test it in 
their classes, and it would be their fault, rather than that of the 
authors, if it should not stand the test most successfully. (Boston : 
Allyn & Bacon.) PATRIOTIC POETRY ” is a “ selection of read- 
ings and recitations on English history, love of country, honor, etc.” 
It was prepared fcr — schools, but could be used in this 
country in connection with the study of English history. We.note 
some misprints in the extracts from Shakespeare and other authors. 
(London: F, Norgate & Co,)——* THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH 
aaparem, by r. Alfred S. West of Geng Agnes Cambridge 
(Pitt Press Series), is, without exception, the best book of its com- 

for school use that we have met with, It would be an excel- 
ent text-book for high schools and academies, and an invaluable 
manual of reference for teachers of grammar in the lower grades 
of schools, They will find it full of useful suggestions for oral in- 
struction and written exercises. We strongly advise all friends of 
education to examine it. (Macmillan & Co.) 

“THE LADY OF THE LAKE” has been added to the cheap se- 
ries of English Classics for Schools. It bears no editor’s name, 
but an introduction sketches the life of Scott and gives an outline 
of the story, canto by canto, The latter the pupil should be made 
to write as a composition after reading the m. To give it in 
advance is to cut off the teacher from requiring this excellent exer- 
cise, while it also tends to diminish the interest of the pupil in the 
narrative. Much of his enjoyment should be in making out the 
story as he , a slnee If he cannot do this, the book is not suitable 
renting for him, The notes, which are at the foot of the page, are 
few and brief, but to the point as far as they (American Book 
Co) ——A DOUBLE NUMBER of the Riverside Literature Series (Nos, 
60 and 61) gives “ The Sir Roger De Coverley Papers,” with brief but 
sufficient introduction and notes, which we suspect to be from the 
deft hand of Mr. H.E. Scudder. An feateenting: Feature of the edi- 
tion is a reduced facsimile of the number of Zhe Spectator (405) 
poorly 
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with that of the Riverside Press in this cheap reproduction of the 
immortal tee. the page of which differed but little from that of 
The Critic, being 124 inches by 8, the type page measuring 9} 
by 6%. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





THE NEW REVISED edition of Mr. Alfred Ayres’s “ Orthoepist ” 
contains the pronunciation of about a thousand additional words, 
collected during the past twelve years; and the changes and emen- 
dations in the original matter also increase its value. The book is 
neatly and accurately printed, slips like “ propped ” for “‘ dropped,” 
on p. 251, being the rare exception. (D. Appleton & Co.)—Hav- 
ING taught us how to “speak proper” in his “ Orthoepist ” and 
“ Verbalist,” Mr. Ayres now tells us how to behave, in a compan- 
ion volume called ‘“‘ The Mentor,” or, as the title-page further de- 
scribes it, “ A Little Book for the Guidance of such Men and 
Boys as Would Appear to meray cl the Society of Persons of 
the Better Sort.” The mention of boys was possibly intended as 
a justification of the very elementary character of some of 
the suggestions; but the great majority of those of larger growth 
who consult such books are likely to need precisely that elementa- 
ry instruction. Hints are given on dress, the care of the beard, 
nails, and teeth—even on canes, which should be “ plain, stiff, light 
and small,” not “ very large,” after the taste of Anglomaniacs,— 
on behavior at the dinner-table, in public and in conversation, with 
the etiquette of cards, calis and conventionalities in general. A 
commendable feature of the book is the recognition of the fact that 
good usage sometimes varies and is withal modified by circum- 
stances and considerations of commonsense. ‘ The same thing that 
would be civil at one time and to one person may be quite other- 
wise at another time and to another person.” (D. Appleton & Co.) 





WHAT MIGHT BE called “etymology by inspiration” is not 
often so gg me! or so peleeenindy Saertied as in “ The Signifi- 
cance of Names” (1), by Mr. L. Wagner, which is on the same 
lines with his “ Names and their Meaning” (2), reviewed previous- 
ly in The Critic, and now (strange to say) before us in a second 
edition, alongside its congener above mentioned. The author of 
these volumes is absolutely eet of the first principles of ety- 
mol He quotes Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic and other forms with a facility only equalled by the gro- 
tesque and persistent misspelling of nearly every form he quotes. 
An elementary knowledge of these languages has never occurred 
to him as nece to undertake to explain the most difficult 
words ; he rushes wildly into the amphitheatre, and disports him- 
self to his heart’s content amid mangled and mutilated dédris of 
vocables which every child ought to be capable, at least, of copy- 
ing correctly out of a dictionary. This he declines to do: he ap- 
pears to draw solely on his “inspiration,” or his imagina- 
tion, for his Latin, Greek and “ Saxon” (?), An hour’s examina- 
tion of “‘ The Significance of Names” is enough to reveal its ut- 
terly untrustworthy character. Mr. Wagner is an Englishman 
who rejoices in such facefia as the following :—‘ parliament is 
an Anglicized form of the French parlerment”’; “the eldest son 
of the King of France was called the Grande Dauphin ” (conse- 
quently a woman!); “falatinum is the Latin for ‘palace’ and 
centure the Latin for ‘hundred’”’; “ consud is derived from consul- 
are”; “the Greek word for tyrant is tyrasos”; “lord is from 
hlaf and weardian, and lady means the ‘loaf-giver’” ; “earl is 
derived from the Danish jar/, and king and queen are from the 
Icelandic 4yn and goan.” Further on the startling information is 
given that “lemonade expresses an effervescent beverage of lemon 
juice sweetened with sugar”; ‘“‘lamb’s wool’ (a drink) is corrupt- 
ed from the ‘ Saxon’ /a maes Abhai, ‘feast of the apple fruit’”; 
porcus pisces is said to be the Latin for hogfish-porpoise, and 
mackreel is Danish for “ spots”! After this, one is prepared for 
“ quadruped=Latin guadour, four, and ped?s, foot ” ; “ lion=Latin 
leon”; “ wolf, from Gothic vud/fs, Latin vulpes” ; “ dormouse is 
from Old English [!] dorm, to doze,” and “ mule from Anglo- 
Saxon muhi,” In short, the book is as as a comic almanac: 
it is only a pity that it should be so handsomely printed. (1: New 
York: T. ittaker ; 2. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





Foreign Languages 
RENAN maintained that there was one masterpiece the French 
Academy had produced—the French language. Laugh at its in- 
defatigable pedants as we may, they have wrought this wonder, 
which, alone, would justify Richelieu’s noble institution. Whatever 
can tend to teach this most ect of prose tongues must be re- 
ceived with gratitude. In this the innumerable French mars 


and “methods” have their razson d ére, their root, their excuse. 
One can forgive almost anything to a person who has an enthusi- 
asm for French, for that means an enthusiasm for one of 

highest and noblest instruments of human thought. Prof. C. Fon- 
taine’s “ Livre de Lecture et de Conversation ” is a new evidence of 
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this enthusiasm, which is happily con , and sometimes seizes 

le in spite of all precautions. His book, based on the Natural 
Method, and written altogether in French, presupposes not only a 
know of that tongue, but a native teacher as well. Its fifty 
lessons in with a /ecture on animals, objects, flowers and 
fruits; continues with countries, rivers, capitals, geometrical fig- 
ures, colors, France and the United States; branches out into 
the Universe at large, describes houses, shops, canals, tunnels ; 
diverges into oe literary talks and readings on La Fontaine, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, Joan of Arc, etc., and winds up with 
exercises on each lesson and over forty pages of regular and irreg- 
ular verbs, There are numerous errors in accent and some in 
spelling in the latter section (p. 209, where a//é is given as both 
plural and singular; pp. 211, 233, 238, 239, 240, 244; vainc?, p. 238; 
the i lar future tense of cuetl/ir omitted, also that of nafire, 
which should be given for the sake of the accent, etc.). Each les- 
son is accompanied by questions and responses in French, the method 
being that of the concise Latin aphorism, “ — cavat lapidem, 
non vi sed spe cadendo.” (D.C, Heath & Co.) 


THE MUCH-VAUNTED Gouin method, “A First Lesson in French,” 
translated from the French by H. Swan and V. Bétis, made famous 
by the article on “The Art of Teaching and Studying Langu P 
in The Review of Reviews for Jan., 1893, turns out to be selling 
more than the Henness-Sauveur method, familiar to Americans 
for ten or fifteen years past. It has been enthusiastically taken up 
in England, without a word of obligation to the American pro 

ators, and is now heralded far and wide as “ The Gouin Meth 

he book before us is a translation from M. Gouin’s French work, 
and contains nothing in the least new to Americans: it is, in fact, 
only Henness-Sauveur a little dramatized. Both originator (soz- 
disant) and translators show themselves ignorant of what is going 
on in modern language teaching over here. Gouin’s first book on 
German was, we believe, published as late as 1887. (Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s eed on THE OPPOSITE of the Henness-Sauveur- 
Gouin method of teaching is the Rosenthal Method of Practical 
Linguistry, in which has now appeared “ The Spanish Language,” 
in 10 parts, This method begins not with single objects as the 
base of the vocabulary, enlarging and expanding from these, but 
(presupposing that the student already possesses one lan —his 
own), with long and complicated sentences which he must repeat 
over till he has learned them, under a competent teacher. Gram- 
matical footnotes accompany the conversations, which concern 
themselves with the tongue to be learned, practical talk in a store 
or on a railway, baggage-checking, hotel talk, meals, etc. The 
pronunciation is Bor seger | figured, and an essay, rather impas- 
sioned in tone and exclamatory in form, preludes the book. (Chi- 
cago: Polyglot Book Co.)—‘A DICTIONARY of Foreign Phrases 
and Classical Quotations,” by R. D. Blackman, has reached its 
eleventh edition, which vouches for its usefulness, The diligent 
student of this little volume will certainly not make such a mistake 
as that of the theatre-goer alluded to in the preface, who, seeing 
the word Salve on a scene representing a Roman villa, innocently 
inquired what was the advertiser's name. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” used to be the most thrilling phrase 
known in the nursery. Ancient teachers knew the value of the 
story in educating the child’s mind to faith and obedience. Mediz- 
val literature abounds with animal fables, parables, exemp/a and 
gestes “of the Romans,” designed to teach the child-like minds of 
nurseries and congregations the elementary laws of morality, virtue, 

ience and prudence. Goethe worked over one of these wonder- 
ul tales in his “ Reineke Fuchs,” in which Bayard Taylor and 
George Henry Lewes saw such depths of wisdom. The psychology 
S the _ =-, air bt —- that it must be handled 
more y e works of a watch. One way of a hin 
it, awakening and stimulating the slumberin ct she «aon of 
hardly “ tick-ticking,” is through the imagination. To accomplish 
this, the child must be studied like an volume and its playful 
activities directed into healthful channels. “Tell me a story” is 
often the only magic formula that will open and quicken the 
nascent intelligence. Songs and games and rhythmic exercises are 
further keys to that house of many mansions, a child’s soul. Miss 
S. E, Wiltse, the author of “ The Place of the Story in Early Edu- 
cation,” is a well-known £indergdrtnerin, who has ast weighed 
these points, practised these precepts, and had remarkable success 
with t children in touching their unquickened intelligences 
them to the light. ¢ loves children as Socrates did, 
te and Pestalozzi and Froebel, and out of this love has 
a little book, in which she displays her methods 
benefit of other workers. We ourselves are far from be- 
the kindergarten to be an unmixed blessing, especially for 
hervous, overwrought, sensitive American child : what we often 
¢ven more is a benumbing machine, an intellectual cold- 
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frame that will keep the child’s soul from germinating #00 soon and 
being cut down F untimely frosts. But for deficient, or dull, or 
mentally diseased children, no institution can be better; it is an in- 
cubator which will warm even the addled spirit into vitality and 
re-communicate the seeds of life. For such we can heartily recom- 
mend Miss Wiltse’s book. (Ginn & Co.) 





Mr. CHARLES P, DuCROQUET’S “ Le Frangais par la Conver- 
sation ” contains a series of lessons and conversations in French, 
adapted to the minds and the interests of young children, and little 
stories, anecdotes and songs with the music. The book will be of 
service to a clever teacher, even though its author states on its very 
first e that “4 is not pronounced: Un Homme, un Héros” / 
(William R. Jenkins.)—THE “ Short Selections for translating Eng- 
lish into French,” arranged progressively, with ban ae | and 
grammatical notes, by Mr. Paul Bercy, serve very well the two-fold 


purpose of all such books: not only do they aid in teachin 
the Bw French, they also give him glimpses of the wor 
of Macaulay, Goldsmith, Chesterfield, Sydney Smith, Lewes, 


Franklin, Sir John Lubbock, Washington Irving and others. (Will- 
iam R. Jenkins.) --“ L’ORO EL’ORPELLO,” a lig t three-act comedy, 
by T. Gherardi del Testa, has been provided with notes by Mr. 

. H, Thurber, and thus forms an attractive Italian reader 
for the beginner. (Boston: D, C. Heath & Co,)—THE STUDENT of 
German may find in Prof. Robert Waller Deering’s edition of 
Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell” a study of the legend, its origin and 
per ys an historical sketch, and copious notes. (D. C. Heath 

0.) 





THE MOST PROLIFIC of the Black Forest writers was Berthold 
Auerbach, the vivid Jewish writer who died eleven years ago, leav- 
ing to his fatherland a rich legacy of Dorfsgeschichten. These 
were first published in 1843, and were permeated with an idyllic 

ace and prettiness, only the more heightened by the charming 

wabian dialect in which they were written. The many-sidedness 
of German genius was well illustrated in Auerbach; for, besides 
being celebrated as a story-teller, he was an impassioned student 
and translator of Spinoza and an intimate friend and correspondent 
of Mommsen, Freiligrath, Uhland, Strauss and others. One of 
his best little stories is Me 8 published in 1880, and now 
annotated by Dr. J. H. Gore of Columbia College, The notes are 
at the foot of each page, a method which has its advan over 
that which some annotators prefer, of relegating all explanations 
“to the rear,” like the baggage of an — In its slightly con- 
densed form, the American edition will helpfully diversify the read- 
ing texts now at the service of the German student. The book is 
handsomely printed. (Ginn & Co.)——-THERE IS no better pict- 
ure of Richelieu and his times, the times of Louis XIII. and Anne 
of Austria, than that contained in Alfred De Vigny’s “ Cinq-Mars,” 
an historical romance of the seventeenth century in the style of 
Sir Walter Scott. Vigny writes beautiful French and makes 
charming work for students whose taste for classical styleis at all 
prem Prof. Sankey has taken the original work, and con- 
densed it by excising certain chapters and filling the space thus 
gained with excellent historical and philological notes and com- 
ments. Vigny, like Balzac, was a man born in the enchanting 
province of Touraine, where the mighty Loire meanders at leisure, 
ancient medizval towns dotting its banks and hillsides. He wrote 
delicate and pathetic verse as well as admirable prose, in this re- 
sembling Moliére, Gauthier, Maurice De Guérin, Musset and so 
many other illustrious Gauls. He translated Shakespeare's 
“Othello,” dramatized Chatterton’s career, wrote philosophical 
re and composed delightful little tales like “Le Cachet 

ouge” and “Canne de Jonc,” which have also been edited for 
the same publishers, (D, C. Heath & Co.) 





Miss A. W. STEINBRECHER'S “French Songs and Games” is 

a successful application of the modern method to the teaching of 
languages. Plato did not consider it beneath him to recommend 
music and dancing as duézes of the citizen; and the Greek games 
were the most celebrated in the world for teaching wholesome 
athletics. Their American disciple, like Miss Wiltse, is a finished 
hindergartnerin, and has collected in these loose sheets a multi- 
tude ofb ight French games for teaching children figures, the days 
of the week and the names of the months, the names of familiar 
objects, food, how to set the table, etc,, all “ in play,” accompanied 
simple music. The songs are alternately sung and spoken by 

the little ones who, if taught by a speaker of pure accent, soon 
catch up the language with correctness, learning it as a pastime. 
We can heartily recommend the method, while whispering an ad- 
monition into the author’s ear to revise her proofs diligently. Many 
misprints and misspelt French words disfigure the few pages. 
ew York: W. B, Harrison.)——“AN INTRODUCTION TO 
RENCH GRAMMAR,” by Alphonse N. Van Daell, aims to do 
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away with the multiplicity of rules divided among many lessons, 
by Ewing the student some insight into grammatical ques- 
t in general. It begins h practical lessons, and 
goes on to give exercises in translating, a systematic - 
mar and a short vocabu Thus the student has all that 
he will absolutely need in the one volume. (Ginn & Co.)——IN 
“LONGMAN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR COMPLETE,” the author, J. 
Ulrich Ransom, B. A., claims to have eo ogg the purely gram- 
matical part of the work as much as possible; also that, by u- 
ally lengthening the exercise sentences, he passes by easy degrees 
to continuous prose. A German-English vocabulary is added to 
each of the two parts ofthe grammar. (Longmans,-Green & Co.) 





A VOLUME of “ Morceaux Choisis d’Alphonse Daudet ” has been 
edited and annotated by Mr, Frank W. Sanborn. The selections 
are from the Tartarin series, “ Lettres de Mon Moulin” and “ La 
Belle Nivernaise,” and include several of Daudet’s best-known 
short stories. The book has the desirable quality of being interest- 
ing. (Ginn & Co,.)——-ANOTHER TEXT-BOOK of the same kind is 
“Contes de Daudet,” edited, with introduction, notes and indices, 
by A. Guyot Cameron, Ph.D., of which a second edition has just 
been published. The “ Lettres de Mon Moulin” and “ La Belle 
Nivernaise ” have furnished a goodly share of the contents of this 
volume, which is thoroughly annotated. (Henry Holt & Co.)—— 
“SELECTIONS FROM VICTOR HUGO, Prose and Verse,” edited, 
with introduction and notes, by F. M. Warren, Ph.D., belongs to 
the same series as the last-mentioned volume. The prose selec- 
tions are from ‘“ Notre-Dame de Paris,” “Les Misérables” and 
* Quatrevingt-Treize” ; the poetry is taken from different volumes, 
representing the poet in all his phases and periods. (Henry Holt 
& Co.) KARL DER GROSSE, NEBST ZWEI ANDERN BILDERN 
aus dem Mittelalter’’ consists of three selections from Gustav 
ay ime $4 “Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit,” edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by A.B, Nichols. The two other selec- 
tions are “ Aus dem Klosterleben im Zehnten Jahrhundert” and 
“ Aus den Kreuzziigen.” (Henry Holt & Co.——ONE OF VICTOR 
CHERBULIEZ’S earliest stories, “ A Phidian Horse; Art and Arch- 
zology on the Acropolis,” is both interesting as a story and im- 
proving as a handbook of Greek archeology and art. It has been 
well translated by Elizabeth Hill Bissell Roberts, and been pro- 
vided with seven illustrations, classical in subject and of excellent 
quality, (Philadelphia: John Wanamaker.)——* CONTES DE BAL- 
ZAC,” edited, with introduction and notes, by George McLean 
Harper, Ph.D., and Louis Eugéne Livingood, A.B., contains six of 
Balzac’s short stories, selected as representative of his style and of 
the scope of La Comédie Humaine. The number includes “ Une 
Passion dans le Désert,” “ Jésus-Christ en Flandre” and “ Le Col- 
onel Chabert.” (W. R. Jenkins.) 





THE FIRST VOLUME of the Modern French Series “ of complete 
works of French authors of the present generation” contains two 
stories by Francisque Sarcey, ‘Le Piano de Jeanne” and “Qui 
Perd, Gagne”; the second contains “Sur la Pente,” by that justl 
press: writer for the young, Mme, de Witt; and. the third, whic. 

nearly ready, will contain ‘‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,” one 
of Anatole France’s most delicate little tales. Each volume has 
its author’s portrait as frontispiece, and is liberally provided with 
notes, The choice of stories in these three volumes is excellent, 
eepresenting the best work done in France to-day. The Series is 

ited by Dr. Edward H, Magill, who has also just published a 
“ Reading French Grammar,” devoted exclusively to the aim an- 
nounced in the title—that of giving the pupil a good reading ca- 
pacity, and thereby making him absorb French diction. No at- 
tempt is made at pronunciation, but the verbs receive the serious 
treatment they so much require. (Philadelphia: Christopher 
Sower Co.)———* THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH WRITERS,” a se- 
ries of selections, with “ literary notices, and historical, geographical, 
etymological, pr pany and explanatory notes,” by Mile. Rosine 
Mellé, is a book of much pretension and small merit. The “ liter- 
ary notices” are superficial, the notes of slight value, and the 
enumerations of the works of the authors represented not always as 
complete as they might be. The fact that the author has inno- 
cently included Maizeroy’s foulest novel in her list of his “ best 
works ” is sufficient comment upon the value of the book. (Ginn 
& Co.)——Mr. THEODORE HENCKELS has provided “ L’Avare” 

copious notes, cross-references and an exhaustive vocabulary. 
The book seems well adapted td°class use, and the notes re- 
garding Moliére’s use of Plautus’s plays, etc., will interest the 
teacher. (Ginn & Co.)——Mr. C. H. GRANDGENT’s “Short 
French Grammar ”’ presents a new variation of the usual phonetic 
system of teaching pronunciation. The grammar itself is brief 
and clear, and was especially pr’ pared for 
has added a 
to be used 


ginners, The author 


phlet contair .g “ French Lessons and Exercises,” 
the gram ar. (Boston; D. C. Heath & Co.)—— 
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“ VERB DRILL,” by M. D. Berlitz, is a well arranged course inthe — 
French verbs, the plan being that of “‘ constant practice in conver- 
sation, followed by rules on the use of moods and tenses, with ex- 
ercises.” The two very concise tables of the verbs, giving all the 
regular and irregular forms in small compass, are specially com- 
mendable. (New York: Berlitz & Co.) 


Philosophy and Economics 
THE “ PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY,” recently issued by Dr. Paul 
Carus, is not, as its title might be thought to imply, an introducto 
text-book, but rather a discussion of certain fundamental philo- 
sophical problems in as plain eas the author could com- 
mand, It deals with various questions that arise respecting the 
nature of human knowledge and its relation to reality, presenting 
onall the points discussed the now well-known views of its author, 
The principal part of the book relates to the question of intuitive, 
or a prior? truths, as to which Dr. Carus tries to hold a position 
midway between Kant and Mill. He maintains with Mill that all 
knowledge comes from experience, while, at the same time, he 
thinks that the principles of logic and of mathematics are necessaril 
and universally true. It is his object, in this work, to reconcile, if 
ssible, these apparently conflicting views. We cannot think, 

owever, that he has succeeded. That all our experience is of 

articular facts has never been disputed, and it would seem to be 
impossible to pass from these particulars to universal laws, unless 
we have at least one universal principle to start with. Dr. Carus’s 
view is that those universal laws, or axioms, that are commonly 
deemed self-evident, are ‘“ products of rigidly formal reasoning” ; 
but as reasoning itself rests on some of those very axioms, his own 
logic in this connection would seem to run in a circle. Although 
we cannot accept his solution of this problem, we have found much 
in Dr, Carus’s work to interest us, and much to provoke thought 
and discussion. We fully agree with him as to the importance for 
intelligent minds of a correct philosophical theory of knowled, 
and of life; but we do not think that such a theory can ever 
wrought out from the standpoint which he has taken. (Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co.) 








“GENETIC PHILOSOPHY,” by David J. Hill, is the work of a man 
who regards what other men call philosophy as a failure, and who 
thinks the time has come for a new departure. Accordingly, his 
book ignores almost all the fundamental questions of philosophy, and 
treats those it touches in a superficial manner, It is, in fact, merely a 

hilosophy of history, the author’s endeavor being to explain the orig- 
in, or genesis,of the various forms of being and the various activities of 
human life and consciousness. His theory of the universe is that now 
known as monism; but, like most other adherents of that doctrine, 
he leaves us in much doubt as to what the doctrine really is, and ° 
wherein, if at all, it differs from pantheism, In treating of mind, 
he almost ignores the all-important fact of personality, and speaks 
of mind and brain as merely two aspects of one and the same 
thing. It is necessary, however, to account for consciousness, and 
President Hill’s theory is that consciousness is a complex phenom- 
enon, and “is made up of elements or factors which decome con- 
sciousness in their union, but are ”o¢ consciousness in their isola- 
tion” (p. 128). How elements that are without consciousness 
when separate can acquire consciousness by merely being combin- 
ed, he fails to explain; and his failure to account for the origin of 
life is equally conspicuous. In tracing the genesis of feeling,the author 
is somewhat more successful; for, though we cannot agree with 
his theory of pleasure and pain, his account of the zsthetic feelings 
and of the genesis of art contains much that is true. The chap- 
ters.on the genesis of religion and of science are also interesting, 
but the one on the genesis of morality is the weakest in the book. 
On the whole, we cannot see that Mr. Hill has either produced a 
new philosophy or added anything of much value to the old; but 
what he has to say is generally well expressed, and in these rg 
when evolution and the origin of things are so much discussed, hi 
book will doubtless find interested readers, (Macmillan & Co.) 





Mr. ALFRED SIDGWICK’s work on “ The Process of Argument” 
is designed, as he tells us, to set forth “a conception of the gen- 
eral nature of ment * * * which shall bea little less ab- 
stract, less artificially simplified than that which the tradi- 
tional logic has provided.” “It is written,” he says, “for 
those who are interested rather in the war against fallacy than in 
the rmenaticel inquiries which form so large a part of the logic 
taught in the text-books.” He complains that the ordinary logic s 
occupied almost exclusively with sentences and the interpretation 
thereof, while his concern, in this book, is rather with those gen- 
eralizations that form the premises of arguments. The main point 
which he brings out is the liability of all generalizations to ambi- 

ity and miplipepenatien. a liability that is greatly enhanced when 

are employed by several different reasoners. On this subject 
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he has some useful observations to make, but they are mostly com- 
monplace and such as may be found in the ordinary treatises. On 
the other hand, his discussion of these topics is marred by an ex- 
cessive nye and a tendency to draw trifling and unimportant dis- 
tinctions, which make some parts of the book di ble reading. 
One would think, indeed, from some of Mr. Sidgwick’s arguments, 
that there could be no such thing as sound reasoning; yet, in fact, 
most of the difficulties he is so much concerned about can easily be 
avoided, and are habitually avoided, by all intelligent and candid 
thinkers, Thatastudent of logic and of philosophic method can learn 
something from Mr. Sidgwick’s book is undoubtedly true; but there 
is danger that he may also learn from it the habit of quibbling and 
of drawing distinctions that are of no importance. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 





“THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH,” by John R. Commons, is 
an attempt to explain the phenomena of rent, profits and wages. 
It opens with an exposition of the Austrian ener of utility and 
value, and then goes on to apply this eg” as the author inter- 
prets it, to the problems of distribution. he subject is treated 
quite elaborately, both on its economic and its legal side; and the 
attempt is made to present a new and independent theory. After 
a rather careful examination of the book, however, we cannot see 
that Mr. Commons has increased our knowledge of the subject at 
all. His theory of wages is an attempt to combine two earlier 
theories which are incompatible with each other; and his theory of 
profits is little better. His oumnt is often confused, and his style 
obscured by technical and roundabout expressions that add to the 
confusion. His frequent use of mathematical terms and diagrams 
is by no means to be commended, for it is a positive hindrance to 
the understanding of the subject. What do we learn, for instance, 
by being told that “‘ subjective valuation” is “ the reciprocal of the 
current monetary unit and one’s resources, modified by the co-effi- 
cient of one’s avarice”? (p. 10.) The author has attempted to in- 
struct the ~~ on an intricate subject without having thought it 
out himself, and with an insufficient realization of its difficulty. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 





ProF. RICHARD T. ELy has published a work on the “ Outlines 
of Economics,” intended for use in colleges. It was begun as a 
revised edition of his ‘ Introduction to Political Economy,” pub- 
lished some pent ago, but expanded till it became a new and inde- 
pendent work. It is constructed on a plan quite different from that 
of most economic treatises, and which we areunable to approve, It 
opens with a sketch of the history of industry, and then goes on to 
treat successively of private economics, public economics, and the his- 
torical development of the science itself. Of these four departments, 
the only ones that properly belong to an economic treatise are the 
second and the third, though the fourth is noway objectionable; 
but the part devoted to public economics is too long, while the sub- 
ect of private economics, which is the essential part of the science, 
is treated as though the author were in a hurry to have done with 
it. The disproportionate attention thus given to the economic 
functions of the state is due to Prof. Ely’s adoption of the paternal 
theory of government and his desire for a vast extension of govern- 
mental action. On that point we cannot accept his views, and much 
that he says upon it seems to us no better than beating the air. 
Neither can we agree with his theories of value and of interest, 
which are derived in part from the Austrian school. As for the 
historical introduction to the book, that seems about as badly 
misplaced as it could well be, for there is much in it that the stu- 
dent cannot even understand until he is familiar with economic 
theory. There are good things in Prof, Ely’s work; but there is 
so much that is inferior, and the work is so unsystematic and so 
badly arranged, that we cannot recommend it for general use. 
(Hunt & Eaton.) 





_ THE “ Papers and Speeches of the Fifteenth Church Congress 
in the United States,” held in New York, November 14-17, 1893, are 
now published and ready for reading and re-reading. In lookin 

over the matter contained in this volume, one is impressed with 
the happy combination of modern sympathy and thorough practi- 
cality with a desire to hold closely to what Is essential in the Chris- 
tian revel Such questions as “‘ What shall be done with the 
Saloon ? “Moral and Religious Education in the Public Schools,” 
Use and Abuse of Ritual,” “The Ethics of Doctrinal Subscrip- 
tion,” “ What is involved in the Doctrine of the Sufficiency of the 
Bible ?,” “ The Duty of the Churches of the Anglican Communion 


toward Roman Catholic Countries, and Family Religion,” are dis- 
cussed by men whose names are i with what is strong, 
— al and devout, What impresses us as we read is that, 
discounting what is sectarian and denominational, there is a 

all igh Percentage of clear t t and strong discussion that 
be y helpful to men of every name, and espe- 
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cially to Americans who expect to find a weyers for the nation 
in righteousness, (Thomas Whittaker.)——M. Papus, in his pre- 
face to “ De I'Unité des Religions au Point de Vue de l'Université 
de l’Esprit,” par une Russe, calls our attention to the fact that there 
has always been a barrier between the pure thought of the Orient and 
the practical apprehension of the Occident, and that there has 
hitherto been found no beige to join them, but that now the junct- 
ure appears in the Slav intellect, which is both mystical and _criti- 
cal, both intuitional and sensuous, both deductive and inductive. 
The arguments of Mlle. O. de B., who has written this book, do 
not meet the anticipations raised by the introduction. Its main 
thesis is how to preserve religion while abandoning its historic and 
organic forms. The author's idea seems to be that the basis of 
religion is God, who is in all men as the Universal Mind. True 
8g is, consequently—free thought. This theory is illustrated 
by the history of the evolution of religious systems, and it is here 
that the author shows her most philosophic temper and makes her 
profoundest suggestions. As to the rest, the work belongs to the 
a of ame and theosophical writings. (New York; Dyrssen & 
eiffer. 





Science Teaching 

“SCIENCE AND EDUCATION,” by Prof. Huxley, is a collection 
of essays and addresses written or delivered at various times dur- 
ing the past forty years, They express the author's views on vari- 
ous educational topics, including elementary and university educa- 
tion, the education of physicians and technical education, but his 
views are now so well-known that we need give no extended expo- 
sition of them here. He pleads most strongly for his own favorite 
subject, physical science, the importance of which he overrates ; 
yet he is by no means unmindful of the need of moral and social 
studies, and has a keen appreciation of the pleasures to be derived 
from the fine arts. Philosophy and religion, however, are prac- 
tically excluded from the curriculum that he advocates, theae he 
thinks the Bible useful for teaching moral truth; he would also 
admit a little metaphysics of the negative, or skeptical, sort. He 
remarks with perfect truth that culture implies the possession of 
an ideal, and that “ perfect culture should su Py acomplete theory 
of life” ; but how an ideal and a theory ng life can be got with- 
out the help of either philosophy or religion, he fails to tell us. 
With all that he says about the importance of directly investigating 
the things we wish to know about, we cordially agree; but we can- 
not accept his dictum that a knowledge of social phenomena is to 
be sought “ by the application of the methods of investigation 
adopted in physical researches,” In treating of technical education, 
or, as he prefers to call it, the teaching of handicrafts, Mr, Huxley 
speaks with some hesitation, and, while emphasizing the importance 
of scientific training as a preparation for technical work, expresses 
the opinion that the right system of technical education will be dis- 
covered only after a series of experiments. But whatever may be 
the merit * ¢ the author's views, this collection of essays can hardly 
fail to be stimulating to all who are interested in educational prob- 
lems. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





EVER SINCE its first publication in 1859, the Rev. T. E. Webb’s 

“ Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes” has been the indis- 
pensable vade-mecum of the astronomical amateur, It brings to- 

ether in compact and convenient form an immense amount of in- 
ormation just suited to his use, and though it has slender claims 
to be regarded as a scientific authority and is rather uncritical in 
its treatment of reported marvels, it has unquestionably been the 
best book for its purpose to be found in any language. Its last 
edition (the fourth) appeared in 1881, and, as the author died in 
ae the preparation of a fifth edition was entrusted to the Rev. 
T. E. Espin, who has thrown it into two volumes, of which the 
second is to be devoted exclusively to double stars and nebulae. 
In the preparation of the first volume, now before us, he has called 
to his aid several of his astronomical friends, but has unfortunately 
allowed them very little scope, their contributions being most! 
limited to short footnotes, while the main portion of the book 
printed just as it stood in the last edition, without change or revi- 
sion of ye! kind, which in places it sadly needed, For instance, we 
still find the statement that Ball discovered the division of Saturn’s 
ring, instead of Cassini, and the only map of the surface of Mars 
is the old skeleton of Burton. On the whole, the result of the re- 
making of the book is a distinct poe ea so far, at least, as 
this first volume is concerned: undoubtedly it still remains “ the 
best book for its purpose ”—but it might have been made so much 
better by a little painstaking. It is to be hoped that the second 
volume will be more satisfactory, and it probably will, for Mr, Es- 
pin is specially interested in its subject. But we notice that he 
proposes to omit the appendix which gives the list of stellar ob 
in catalogue order: if this is done, the volume will lose half of its 
value for use in the observatory. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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Mr. CHARLES WRIGHT Dopce’s beautifully printed “ Ele- 
mentary Practical Biology ” is a laboratory guide, designed for both 
teacher and pupil. It tells us what to look for and how to look for 
it, and, while every arg coe detail is left out, nothing of real 
importance is omitted. If the student is really desirous of learn- 
ing, this book will prove of t value: he has only to supplement 
its teachings with out-door observation to round out to a symmetri- 
cal whole his knowledge of the living world. The ordinary text- 
books of natural history will not wholly take the place of personal 
investigation in the field, and ordinary manuals of biology that 
merely state endless facts, without a hint as to the why and where- 
fore, can never be found so useful as this very complete laboratory 

ide to such studies, so far as they are to be pursued indoors, 

he book has another and decided merit that should not be over- 
looked. It is so full and so clear, that the student who wishes to 
work at home can profitably study any one of the forms of life de- 
scribed by the author without the further guidance of a teacher. 
This is a test that not many school-books will stand. (Harper & 
Bros,)——In “ OUR HOUSEHOLD INSECTS: an Account of the In- 
sect Pests found in Dwellinghouses,” Mr. Edward A. Butler, B.A., 


includes some insects that are rather amusing than annoying, such 


as the harmless house-wasp which builds its small papery nests 
behind kitchen doors or against the ceiling of the lumber-room. 
But the majority are pests, indeed, and the average householder 
would be more grateful for instructions how easily and effectually 
to get rid of them than for the author’s suggestion that they fur- 
nish “abundant material for the practical study of that most fasci- 
nating branch of natural history, entomology.” But if the energies 
of both collectors and sportsmen could be turned in this direction, 
no one would be the worse off. The book is illustrated with a large 
number of diagrams, drawings and micro-photographs. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 





THE TRANSLATION of Fuerst’s “ Protection of Woodlands,” by 
Mr. J. Nisbet, is admirable in its proper sphere ; but, like all books 
on forestry of foreign origin, its value to Americans is impaired by 
the fact that it was written for a set of conditions. totally different 
from those which must be met in this country. As a contribution, 
however, to the applied natural history of forests in general, it may 
be distinctly useful. The explanation of why damage occurs, and 
why various remedies are effective, involves a statement of the 
fundamental principles which underlie the well-being of forests 
everywhere, It is in the practical directions that the book must 
fail when regarded from the American standpoint. The available 
remedies and protective measures which follow from the same 
principles here and in Germany may be similar in kind, but they 
differ widely in degree. For example, the directions given for 
destroying insect pests in the forests are far too minute and expen- 
sive to find application in this country, while the chapter on forest 
fires is utterly inadequate to the size and importance of the ques- 
tion in the United States. The chapter on the diseases of trees, 
and the section on the damage caused by cattle, on the other 
hand, are peculiarly interesting. The translator. has not, un- 
fortunately, been able to discard altogether the German construc- 
tion of original, (W. R. Jenkins.)——AN “ ELEMENTARY 
Text-Book of Agricultural Botany,” by Prof. M.C. Potter (Univer- 
sity Extension Manuals), is an exceedingly concise, simple and 
readable statement of the main facts of vegetable physiology, fol- 
lowed by chapters on the grasses, the /egum#nose, and the classi- 
fication of plants. It will be as valuable to the beginner in general 
botany as to those who are chiefly interested in Sager The 

tio 


disadvan of using exotic species as illustrations, common to 

all fo: ks on natural history, is here less prominent than 

Soon) e index is useful, but not complete. (Charles Scribner's 
ns. 





Supt. Crocker’s Annual Report 

THE FORTIETH ANNUAL “ Report of the State Superintendent” 
of Public Instruction of the State of New York, covering the school 
year ending July 25. 1893, begins with the statement that “the 
number of school districts in this State is gradually diminishin 
each mag aan year.” In one sense this is favorable to schoo 
interests, according to the Superintendent, Mr. James F. Crocker, 
because “ consolidation of weak and small districts, or their an- 
nexation to wealthier and more prosperousones, * * * is ad- 
visable. * * * It is better for children to go a little far- 
ther to reach a | and prosperous school than to spend their 
time in small schools where as a rule poorly paid teachers are em- 
ie ens and as a % uence un “ table hed-A — a 
lollowing passage in the part of the report g with schoo 
buildings is of enough importance to be quoted ## extenso:—" The 
improvement in the character of school accommodations and the 
increase in capacity is more marked in the cities than elsewhere, 
and the increasing demand for still greater capacity plainly shows the 
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growth of population therein and the tendency of aggregation to- 
ward seth enneen, The anxiety of many parents is so strong to 
furnish their children with a good education that many of them 
give up their country homes and move to the cities and larger 
towns for the purpose. If the country districts were made better b 

iving to them the benefits of all the public school funds to whic 
they are rightfully entitled, some of which is withheld or diverted for 
pu not in pursuance of the spirit of the free school law, many, 
no doubt, would remain in the country through choice. Besides, 
with this tendency towards depopulating the rural districts, there 
is less hope for the better development of our agricultural interests, 
If the best blood, bone and sinew of the country are compelled to 
move to cities and villages in order to furnish their children with 
the opportunities of a good common school education because 
those privileges are not offered them in their present homes, there 
must be a fault in the system somewhere or a neglect to properly 
adjust it.” These be true words, and timely. There are also 
some important suggestions on the subject of State and uniform ex- 
aminations. (Albany : James B. Lyon.) 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Edwin Booth as a Shakespearian Critic.—Prof. Corson writes 
as follows, from Cascadilla Cottage, Cornell University, under date 
of 2 era 1894 :— 

“While turning over, recently, a lot of old letters, I came upon 
one addressed to me by Edwin Booth, nearly twenty years ago, oc- 
casioned by my sending him a copy of my m) ottings on the Text of 
Hamlet (First Folio versus “ Cambridge” Edition),’ of which 200 
copies were privately printed, in 1874. 

“ Thinking the letter may be of interest to some of your readers, 
I send you herewith an exact copy of it. 

“ HIRAM CORSON,” 


** MONONGAHELA Houss, PITTSBURGH, May 3, 1874. 


‘* DEAR Sirn:—Your ‘ Jottings’ have revived my old love for the 
Folio, from which I was driven by the censure of those whom I 
deemed wiser than myself in Shakespearean lore, 

‘Wishing to pursue my way quietly, without provoking criti- 
cism, I abandoned many of the readings which, I am glad to find, 
you prefer to those of the Quartos and more modern improvements; 1 
may particularly mention ‘there is, my lord’—‘ poor man’s con- 
tumely ’—‘ these fardels '—‘ dispris'd love,’ as being very offensive 
to my critics. 

she The * good (or god) kissing carrion’ is, I must confess, beyond 
my reach, I like Staunton’s idea of Hamlet’s quoting from the 
book he reads in order to dother the ‘ tedious old fool,’ but the many 
arguments the passage has given birth to puzzle me more than 
Hamlet's crab does Polonius. I believe, though, the old man really 
does see the ‘method’ of that seemingly mad remark clearer than 
do the critics. The crab certainly can go backward, as he likewise 
can go forward, but his usual mode of procedure is sidewise—ex- 
cept when he casts his shell (or sheds, as the ‘ fishmonger’ hath it), 
when, indeed, he does ‘ go backward’ out of his old self, and be- 
comes, as it were, a young, or ‘ soft-shell’ crab. 

‘This may be an ‘ oft-told tale’—older than ‘Hamlet,’ perhaps 
(I hope it will not bore you), but it is not generally known; it was 
suggested to me by Monsieur Shedder himself while, in company 
with my wife and daughter, I was ‘crabbing’ in Shark River; if it 
be ¢rue, then has Jersey contributed her quota to the army of Shake- 
spearean commentators. 

‘* With thanks for your kindness, believe me, with great re- 
spect, 

“3 ‘* Yours very truly, 
‘* Epwin Boortu. 

‘* Pror, Corson, Cornell University,” 

[There seems to be implied in Jersey's contribution, that Shake- 
spearian commentators are a crabbed set.—H. C.] 

Dr. Owen tells New Yorkers about his Baconian cipher.—Dr. 
Orville W. Owen of Detroit, Mich., author of “Sir Francis 
Bacon's Cipher Story,” who has been lecturing on the cipher dis- 
covered by himself in the plays commonly attributed to Shakespeare, 
came on from Washington, last week, and on Friday evening 
dressed a gathering of men and women in a parlor of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. He told enough about the discovery of the cipher and 
the wearisome years devoted to its decipherment to pique oa 
without erantyled it. The gratification was reserved for the r 
ers of Dr. Owen’s writings, actual and to come. The speaker de- 
clared himself to have been an ardent admirer of Shakespeare until 
he found evidence in the plays themselves that a cipher lay coiled 
up in their bosom. It was not Mr. Donnelly’s cipher: it was an 
entirely distinct one, to which he alone sevameted the key. Dr. 
Owen impressed his 


hearers as a man convinced of the truth of 
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he said. The marriage of Queen Elizabeth and Leicester, the 
bor of Bacon as their son, the pow os of Shakespeare by Bacon — 
all these were more credible in his sight than the simple fact that 


Shakespeare wrote Shakespeare's plays. 


Mr. CHARLES W. HODELL'S interesting essay on “ Shakespeare's 
Opening Scenes as Striking the Key-note of Dramatic Action and 
Motive ” is printed in the April Poet-Lore, which contains, also, the 
conclusion of the extracts from George Eliot’s unpublished novels, 
a note justifying, from a geographical point of view, Shakespeare’s 
line “ our ship has toucht upon the desarts of Bohemia?” in “ The 
Winter's Tale,” and a paper on “ Shakespeare and the Greek 
Tragedians.” 


The Lounger 


I WONDER WHAT D1BDIN’s or John Hill Burton’s ghost would 
say, if by chance it should come prowling about some of New 
York’s book-stores? In the days when Dibdin and Burton browsed 
among the book-shops, these were dingy little places with no pre- 
tensions to anything except to hold books, and not a great many of 
them, either. The “shop” consisted merely of shelves of the most 
primitive sort, and books. Candles, or, at best, lamps, were all 
there was in the way of light; and yet they were fascinating old 
places, after all. If Dibdin’s ghost should stray into Twenty-third 
Street, it would not believe its eyes. The size and appointments 
of Putnam’s store, yond b nigel of books, the sun and air, and the 
gas-lights at night, would dazzle the poor thing so that it could 
scarcely see. Again, if it got into Dutton’s, which is quite as big, 
if not bigger, with its great fireplace and blazing gas logs that 
would deceive the most discerning ghost, I really don't know what 
it would say. Then, if it only waits until May and visits Scribner’s 
new store in Fifth Avenue, it will be even more bewildered, There 
it will find every modern appliance, a fireproof building so that the 
beloved books may not be burned, appliances that the destructive 
rodent may not make its nest, every precaution against moth and 
rust, air chambers back of the shelves to keep out the dampness, 
and glass shelves on steel supports. Glass shelves have been used 
in some libraries, but never before, I believe, ina book-store. They 
are said to have great advantages over wood, in that they do not 
hold any dampness, do not warp and are easily kept free of dust, 
which last is a t desideratum. The thing that would fill this 

r ghost with the most astonishment, however, would be the 
fength of time it took to erect this wonderful book-store, It was 
just sixteen days from the digging of the cellar when the steel 
frame was up and the stone work laid to the second story. I be- 
lieve that this is the quickest time made in the history of rps 
To build quickly is not so much of a wonder as to build quickly 
and well. It is the steel frame that makes possible such rapid 
work, 

* * & 

WHEN THE SCRIBNERS' STORE removes to Fifth Avenue below 
Twenty-second Street, the Broadway and Astor Place region will 
be virtually deserted of the publisher. Only a few years ago, 
the Putnams were in Broadway opposite Bond Street, the Scribners 
and Appletons were further down Broadway, James Miller was 
somewhere in the same neighborhood, and E, P. Dutton & Co. 
were at the corner of Broadway and Washington Place. Then 
there was an upward movement : the Putnams went to Fourth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-third Street, Dutton & Co, to West Twenty-third 
(whither they were followed by the Putnams), the Scribners moved 
to pe quarters opposite Astor Place, Dodd, Mead & Co, 
occupied the corner of Broadway and Clinton Place, and went from 
there to Nineteenth Street. In the course of a few weeks there will 
be no general publisher in the “ee of mg me Astor Place, 
once so famous as a publishin quarters. gs’s book auc- 
tion rooms in Broadway, ther with Zhe Outlook and Review o 
Reviews in the Mercantile Library building and the Lib itself, 
will still give a bookish flavor to the neighborhood, but it will never 
be what it was, and cheap clothing-stores will flaunt their cut-rate 
prices in windows that were once redolent of printer’s ink and 
crushed levant. 

** * 

MR. LAURENCE HuTTON had a shock the other day. Amon 
his eo literary treasures is a copy of “ Peter Ibbetson,” in whic 
is an autograph letter from Du Maurier telling him who the 
different characters in the story are, or, rather, from whom they 
were drawn. Mr. Hutton wanted to flaunt this interesting volume 
before the eyes of a friend, and went tothe shelf to get it—when, lo! 
. High and low he searched, but could not find. 
Weeks passed by, and he had given the book up for lost. The sub- 
fest came up in the presence of a visitor. “eg where the book 


said she, and straightway walked to the book-shelf marked 
“ Fiction” and took it out. 


trouble is that Mr. Hutton classi- 
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fies his books, and the Du Maurier should have been on the shelf 
with “ presentation copies,” instead of which it got among the 
fiction. Believing that his system was infallible, Mr. Hutton had 
not thought of looking for the book there, though he looked - 
where else. The moral of this tale is that when one loses a book, 
he must look for it in the likely as well as the unlikely places, if he 
would find it. 
* * * 

A FEW DAYS AGO a maid-servant—a very nice-looking one, with 
cap and apron—went into the Century office, and, going up to the 
desk where subscriptions are received, told the young man who 
presides over that department that she wanted to buy a ticket. “A 
ticket ?” he said; “ what do you mean—what kind of a ticket?” 
“A ticket in the lottery, sure!” she replied, “ What lottery?” 
persisted the surprised clerk, “In the lottery you advertise,” said 
she... And, fumbling in her pocket, she took out a crumpled bit 
of paper. ‘ This isit ; you advertised it some time ago. I have been 
savin - money ever since, to buy a ticket,” and she laid the money 
and the bit of paper down on the counter. The young man picked 
up the paper, and, gee ¢ at it, saw that it was a fragment of an 
article, written by Mr, C. C, Buel, annihilating the Louisiana Lot- 
tery. The girl had seen “Louisiana Lottery” in Zhe Century 
Magazine, had put two and two together, and decided that the 
Century Co. were the agents of the Louisiana Lottery in New York, 
As the article in question ag sre did as much as anything that 
was ever written to- drive the lottery business out of Louisiana, 
there is something peculiarly humorous in this story, and Mr. 
Buel is wondering if any other of its readers received the same im- 

ression as did this servant-girl. If so, however, none have fol- 
owed her course, for this is the only application for a lottery-ticket 
that the Century Co. has ever had, 


* * * 


MR. SWINBURNE has in the press a new volume of poems, which 
is dedicated to William Morris, Here is a stanza from the dedica- 
tion—one of thirteen—that I have been puzzling over for some 
time. I have not yet solved its mystery :— 


** Not yesterday's light nor to-morrow's 
Gleams nearer or clearer than gleams, 
Though joys be forgotten and sorrows 
Forgotten as changes of dreams, 
The dawn of the days unforgotten 
That noon could eclipse not or slay, 
Whose fruits were as nde begotten 
Of dawn upon day.” 
* * * 
The Westminster Gazette tells this story of Anthony Trollope: 


‘There is a reminiscence of Anthony Trollope's early days in 
the Post Office (when, according to his own account, he was a ter- 
rible boor) which has never appeared in print. At that od 
some of the junior clerks took it in turn to attend to friends who 
came to the office to make inquiries, for whose accommodation a 
waiting-room was provided. Oneday, when Trollope was on duty, 
a young woman came to make some complaint, and she went away 
much displeased and upset by what she considered to be the gross 
rudeness with which she had been treated by him. Next day, 
Trollope being again on waiting-room duty, two stalwart young 
men appeared, and, having ascertained that they were in the com- 
pany of the clerk who had been in attendance there on the previous 
day, they shut the door, and ‘proceeded to give A, T. a most severe 
thrashing. The pair together completely overpowered the future 
novelist, whom they informed, when they had sufficiently chas- 
tised him, that this was punishment for his insolence to the young 
woman who had called at the office on the previous day, and who 
was their sister!” 

** * 

ACCORDING to the Philadelphia Press, ex-President McCosh 
of Princeton, who has just celebrated his eighty-third birthday, 
is at work on his autobiography, to appear after his death, 


I HEARD A MAN LAMENTING a a or two 
that there were so few striking personalities among living Ameri- 
cans, ‘“ Take the preachers,” said he, “ since Phillips Brooks died, 
what arent parades & left? There are plenty of good preachers 
and men with local reputations, but who is there whose name is 
known from Maine to California? In literature we have Dr, 
Holmes and Mark Twain: you don’t have to tell anyone who 
they are; and on the stage there is Joseph Jefferson. In politics, 
of course, there is the President of the United States, but where 
are the great statesmen, where are the great soldiers? John Sher- 
man is a striking personality statesmen, I ang you, but 
whom can you name among so ? For the time since 
Scott marched out of Mexico, we have no great soldier to dazzle 
us with his splendor.” When my friend finished his plaint I 
could only answer, “ True, alas! too true!” 


the fact 
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London Letter 


IBSEN IS. WRITING a new play: that, at least, is the news flitting 
over from Norway. The report is probably true enough ; for, in the 
ordinary course of events, a new play from his pen is due in De- 
cember, and with such unfailing regularity does Ibsen work, that 
he is unlikely to be behind his time. Of late years his method has 
been uniform. He has produced a new drama oy two years, 
working it out in his brain during the first year, and slowly trans- 
sertion K to paper during the second. No one knows the character 
of the work, and I remember that, when the sheets of “‘ The Master 
Builder” were reaching Mr. Edmund Gosse some eighteen months 
ago, it was a matter of daily interest to the translator to watch the 
slow unfolding of the plot, no word of which had preceded the 
proofs in their passage across the water. The new piece will be 
awaited with the greatest interest in London, where, despite the 
clamor of irresponsible reporters, the influence of the author of 
“A Doll House” is visible in almost every new production. “An 
Old Jew” was a clever attempt at catching the satire of Ibsen’s 
social dramas, ‘‘ The Charlatan” owed the better part of its in- 
spiration to the same source, and the connection between Mr. 

nero and Ibsen has been obvious ever since the production of 
“Lady Bountiful.” Wherever serious drama is attempted, his 
methods have come to be, half unconsciously, adopted; and there 
is sure to be plenty of stir next spring when his new play is per- 
formed, as it is safe to be, under the management of that pioneer 
of Ibsenism, Miss Elizabeth Robins—who, as I mentioned in a for- 
mer letter, is to have a strong part in Miss Fletcher’s (George 
Fleming’s) forthcoming play at the Garrick. In the meanwhile the 
critics have taken but Fittle to the adaptation of Ludwig Fulda’s 
“Der Talisman,” which was produced on Wednesday evening at 
the Haymarket, and to which I made allusion last week. The 
piece has been elaborately staged, and was well-nigh faultlessly 
performed, nor is there anything to be said against the fashion in 
which Mr. Louis N. Parker has adjusted the play to the require- 
ments of the English stage. The fault seems to lie in the original, 
which is somewhat too thin and fanciful for the glare of the foot- 
lights, The day of the fairy-tale died when Mr, W. S. Gilbert went 
over to the Savoy: and its revival to-day is as much out-of-date as 
the cup-and-saucer, ham-and-kettle interest of “Caste.” There 
will probably be more visitors to the Lyceum, where Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry will have a hearty welcome home, and much 
curiosity is abroad with reference to the nature of the “ King Ar- 
thur” of Mr. Comyns Carr, which is to be put into instant rehearsal, 
with a view to its pore, “ Becket” at no distant date. Mr. 
Irving and his company are full of their American tour, which has 
given them the keenest satisfaction from every possible point of 
view; and the manager himself is to be entertained at dinner next 
week, when his old friend, Mr. J, L. Toole, will preside over a repre- 
sentative somes 

I have several times made allusion in these letters to Mr, George 
Moore's forthcoming novel, “Esther Waters,” and hinted that 
great tions have been founded upon it. The book has now 
a , and is achieving immediate and conspicuous success, 
The pains that the author has bestowed upon it are, indeed, abun- 
dantly repaid in the event; and it is probable that Mr. Moore will, 
from the moment of its appearance, take a new and much higher 
position among the makers of literature. It has been widely ob- 
jected that in fis earlier works he has occasionally allowed his love 
of realism to lead him into crudity and coarseness of handling, and 
some of these strictures he would seem to have taken to heart. 
For his new work is strong and or and is certainly the book 
about which discussion is running highest at the present moment, 
In the world of fiction, Mr. Moore enjoys the exciting distinction of 
being the man of the hour. 

e first number of Zhe Yellow Book is now, it is understood, 

in the printer's hands, and will be mee for publication on April 16, 
One of the most interesting items in its table of contents is a new 
poem by Mr. William Watson, who is still at Bournemouth, and 
who (his friends will be glad to hear) is reported to be in a much 
more satisfactory state of health. There will also be poems by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, 1 Regs cl ogee and Mr. a 
Symons, and fiction will be represented by the very newest schoo 
in the s of Mr. Hubett Crackantho " a Egerton and 
Mr, Henry Harland. Among the fixed lights of literature, Mr. 
Henry James will contribute a short-story; and altogether there 
should be plenty of variety, to judge from the list of contributors 
which is just published. In their con pe announcement the 
ors assert that, while they aim at a dignified reticence, they 


wil be absolutely uninfluenced by the common fear of Mrs. Grundy. 

Mr. E. F. Benson’s new novel, “The Rubicon,” is to be re 
just one week before Zhe Yellow Book, and a 
est is likely to attend its ge Many of 
and critics feel that he has su 


deal of inter- 
r. Benson's friends 
ffered, not a little unjustly, from the 
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supposed resemblance of certain characters in “‘ Dodo” to persons 
in London society, and that critics, in tracing this portraiture, have 
overlooked the sterling qualities and lite pretensions of the 
novel, judged as an independent piece of ans: If this be so, Mr. 
Benson will have a new chance with his new book, and everyone 
will be glad if he e himself able to dispense with such adven- 
titious aid, which has doubtless influenced, at any rate, the sa/e of 
his first success. Beyond the fact that the scene is in laid 
within the intangible borders of so-called society, no details of the 
nature of “ The Rubicon ” have as yet transpired. 

There is to be still another volume of Tennysonian criticism, this 
time from the pen of the Rev. Stopford Brooke. The work will 
treat of the late Laureate’s poetry in direct reference to its influence 
upon his time, and will be purely critical, eschewing all biographi- 
cal and personal data. Mr. Brooke is one of the most popular 
preachers in London, and his chapel in Bloomsbury is attended 
every Sunday by enormous congregations. Much of the matter in 
his volume has, it seems, found voice already in the form of ad. 
dresses, and his hearers are sure to give a new life to the work in 
its book form. The manuscript is in the publisher’s possession, 
and the volume may be expected very shortly. 

Another success of the last few days, and this again in the field 
of fiction, has been achieved by Mr. D. S. Meldrum with “ The 
Story of Margrédel,” which is being vigorously read at the libraries, 
Mr. Meldrum is well-known among London journalists, having for 
some years edited Rod and Gun, and has recently received favora- 
ble notice for his novel, “ A Grey Romance.” He is a Scotchman, 
a native of Fife, and a great friend of Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, who 
was for some time sub-editor of The National Review. Withhim 
Mr. Meldrum shared an office at the top of one of the high houses 
in Pall Mall, and his work has frequently appeared in the pages of 
the National, for which, also, he did the monthly causerée on cur- 
rent literature, one of the best examples of journalism of the kind, 
His present success is the most notable he has hitherto achieved, 
ya is making him the subject of much lively discussion in literary 
circles. 

LONDON, 30 March, 1894. 
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Boston Letter 


SOME OLD BOOKS have been sold in Boston at prices that will 
interest Critic readers. The first edition of James Russell Lowell's 
“Class Poem” of 1838—undelivered because he was suspended 
from college,—in the original covers, put up at C. F. Libbie’s, was 
started at $1 and rushed to $15, while the first edition of 
“A Year's Life” brought the same amount. The first edition 
of Longfellow’s “ Voices of the Night” sold at $6.75; the first of 
“ Hiawatha ” brought only $2, These prices, as you can see, were 
very low, But a French manuscript, entitled “‘ Happy Hours of 
the Virgin Mary,” jumped along from $10 to $172 read it finally 
fell into the hands of a collector, Most interesting of all, however, 
was the sale of two little stained, black volumes which, beginning 
at low bids, rose to $35.50 per volume, and for a time seemed like- 
ly to gohigher. The two men who contested for this work knew 
what they were bidding for. It was the first American novel, pub- 
lished in Boston by Isaiah Thomas & Co., in 1789, bearing the 
title “ The Power of Sympathy ; or, the Triumph of Nature.” This 
is the book that was suppressed soon after its publication on the 
ground that it was immoral. It bore no author’s name, but as the 
characters were easily traced, in those days when Boston was 
small, as representing the members of a certain family in Dorches- 
ter, a section of Boston, it was surmised that it might be the work 
of Mrs, Sarah (Apthorp) Morton, who, before her marriage to Percy 
Morton, had written verses and prose for some of the periodicals 
of the day. That suspicion has now become an established fact. 
The title- age of the novel declares that it was “ founded in 
truth,” ra this was undoubtedly the clew that led to the suspic- 
ion of its authorship, for the story which it tells is that of Mrs. 
Morton’s family. The upright, trusting wife represented the au- 
thor herself, and the weaker woman was her younger sister, who, 
bright and handsome, had yielded to the pretended love of Morton 
and had been led into disgrace, dying shortly after the truth be- 
came known. Her last moments were soothed by the care of the 
sister she had injured. 

pyr Se. of the fiftieth exhibition of the Boston Art Club 
was e notable by the hanging of many of the finest works of 
Boston artists. It would, of course, be impossible to give a review 
of the entire exhibit, so I will mention only one work in detail, 
and that on account of its literary association. About a fortnight 
before the poet Whittier died, Mr. Partridge called upon him in 
order to request him to sit for a bust. His consent was gai 
but was never to be realized, for death stepped in. During the 
visit, however, Mr. Partridge had carefully studied the poet's 
and, utilizing his remembrance with the measurements of the 
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death-mask, has now produced an admirable portrait bust, which 
by many is pronounced the best one yet made of the poet. 

A er celebration, however, is at hand, one that, although not 
strictly literary, yet has such historical importance as to be well 
worth a aga. Massachusetts has abandoned Fast Day as a 
holiday. Nobody observed it in the sense originally intended, and 
it became simply a day to mark the opening of the base-ball sea- 
son, Under these circumstances both churchmen and laymen felt 
that it was better to avoid the pretence of its observation. In its 

Jace has been substituted — 19, and as a consequence that day 
oe become like Homer dead. In other words, “ seven cities,” or 
at least nearly as many towns, are claiming that they saw its birth 
in historic importance, and that therefore the day should be named 
after them. The fight started in Lexington, and so Lexingtonians 

that it be “ Lexington Day.” The actual battle where was 
fired the shot that was heard around the world occurred at Concord, 
and therefore the good people of that town, forgetting the har- 
monious intimation contained in its name, declare that it must be 
“Concord Day.” Acton and Bedford and other towns sent men, 
and want a share in the naming. As a result of the contest the 
day will probably be known simply as “ The Nineteenth of April.” 
But Lexington and Concord will both celebrate. The usual dia- 
bolical tooting of fish-horns, dinging of bells and explosion of 
powder, which we good Americans seem to think absolutely essen- 
tial for a ou of patriotism, will wake up the honest citizens at 
sunrise. Through the town of Lexington, Paul Revere, or his 
modern impersonator, will dash, while, as the sun creeps up the 
hills, a drum-corps will parade over the same course taken by the 
British in 1775. The Governor and others will speak at the literary 
exercises. At Concord the battle will be fought again—after the 
racket of bells and guns has died away sufficiently to allow residents 
to observe it in comfort. On the old North Bridge several com- 
anies of militia will impersonate the minute-men and regulars, 
oy in a sham battle. Then the bells will be rung again. 
The Massachusetts Society of the Sons of the Revolution will hold 
a meeting in the afternoon, at which it is hoped that distinguished 
men from all over the country will be present. There will be 
pe ap and addresses, and a reception to the Governor. 
Then the bells will be rung again. In the evening the young ladies 
will be given an opportunity to celebrate, by illustrating how 
well they can give a military drill, Then young and old will end 
up with the customary ball—and the bells will keep silent for a 
time, 

Pres, Eliot has explained certain points in the “ Report of the 
National Committee of Ten” regarding secondary school, givin 
an mere outline before the Massachusetts Association o 
Classical and High School Teachers. There have been intimations 
thrown out that this report, which was regarded as so radical in 
educational development, was so framed as to benefit more the 
pupils who intended to enter college than those who might stop 
their education at an earlier stage, but Pres. Eliot emphatically de- 
clared at this meeting that the changes were chiefly lie the latter 
class of pupils, inasmuch as ninety-five per cent. of the children (so 
it is said) stop at the end of the grammar-school course, and there- 
fore would receive a much richer training than they do now, The 
Fay pr certainly seem like forcing the young mind, but yet 
Dr. Eliot affirms that rere years , am now people will won- 
der that experts of to-day should have formed a program whose 
effects could be so quickly outgrown, This new system would 
have children begin the study of natural history and geography at 
the age of six, and French and German, if they are fitted, at the 
ageoi ten. But Dr. Eliot is very careful to state that the advanced 
study is intended only for selected, competent children, 

Boston, April 10, 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 





Chicago Letter 


, ACOLLECTION OF ABOUT pera Fag by Leonard Ochtman 
is hung in O'Brien's galleries on Wabash Avenue, in continuation 
of the series of one-man exhibitions which this firm has wisely inau- 
angen So much juster an appreciation of a painter's skill can 
obtained through such a collection than through isolated pict- 
ures in various places, that it is a pity they are not held oftener. 
Mr. Ochtman, for example, has been connected chiefly with night 
and moonlight, but these pictures show him to be possessed of a 
wider outlook and the skill to tell us many fascinating tales of sun- 
. ¢ and snow and autumnal melancholy. They were all studied 
a little corner of Connecticut, but there is great variety in them ; 
show all the changes of the year from youth to age—the 

on her delicate finery, the summer decked out in 

greens and harvest yellows, the rich autumnal reds and browns 
and the chill winter in her garb of white crossed with 

s of or blue, Mr. Ochtman evidently loves this 

¢ paints; he knows it thoroughly and sym- 


and 


country w 
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pathetically, and he presents it directly, conscientiously, but 
without visible effort. There is nothing superficial about this- 
work, and in much of it nature’s deeper secrets seem to be re- 
vealed. His sensibility to these subtler effects has steadily increased 
during the last few years, and he has made a corresponding ad- 
vance in simplicity and in power of expression. They are thor- 
oughly American, these peaceful landscapes; they have the New 
England atmosphere, the characteristic phases of its still beauty, 
The fields and villages, the rivers and low hills, the orchards flow-. 
ering, or laden with ripened fruit—these are all typical of that 
lovely eastern country. And Mr. Ochtman’s resources are equal 
to the demands he puts upon them. He has evolved his own method, 
which is almost unaffected by the impressionist movement, and it 
is adequate to the expression of his conceptions. The radiance of 
sunlight is — his reach, but he is remarkably successful in 
reproducing the colors of night and moonlight and their exquisite 
poetry. In one, with a dark shadowy foreground, he has intro- 
duced some nymphs in the distant moonlight, to emphasize the 
fairy-like loveliness of it all. The “ Frosty Morning,” with its varied? 
and delicate color, is even more beautiful ; and he has succeeded, 
too, in showing the charm of snow-covered fields and of trees in 
the gay beauty of autumn reds and yellows, It is a notable col- 
lection, significant of the progress of American art towards a 
national character, 

The annual exhibition of water-colors is now in progress at the 
Art Institute, and it contains a large number of interesting things. 
Blum has sent half a dozen of his delightful Japanese sketches, 
which really vivify that oe country to one’s imagination, 
It is suggested again in a very different way in Alden Weir's cur- 
jous studies, which are distinctly Japanese in effect, although they 
are not Japanese in inspiration. The black outlines and the flat 
tones set them apart as decorations, but there is. an abundance of 
originality and charm in the experiment. The grace of “La 
Cigale,” with the gazelle by her side, is captivating; and there is 
a curious, diabolic fascination in the nude girl surrounded by 
cats. Twachtmann is less successful in his experiments, which are 
slight and meaningless. Smedley sends three or four of his clever 
illustrative drawings; and Albert Sterner contributes an ambitious. 
composition, “ The Ball,” which is gay with delicate colors and 
pretty dancing figures. It is cleverly conceived and executed, but 
the inevitable comparison with Julius Stewart and Zorn is not ad- 
vantageous, for it ous not the chzc of the one nor the alluring mys- 
tery of the other. Hamilton Gibson sends ten of his very personal 
little landscapes, in some of which he expresses certain qualities 
of New England atmosphere and color more accurately than any- 
one else has done. In the “Sketch near Williamstown,” for ex- 
ample, there is a peculiar watery gray, both bright and hazy, in 
the atmosphere, which is familiar in New England, but which I 
do not remember to have seen in paint before. Occasionally Mr. 
— work is finical, but in the best of it he rises above that 
ault. 

Two of Childe Hassam’s charming street sketches are here, and 
a graceful little dance which he calls “A Modern Minuet.” “ Vis- 
iting” is larger, but the subject is rather unpleasant—a girl with 
her back to a mirror, in which one sees also reflections of other fig- 
ures, Albert Herter sends several decorative compositions, whic 
are very attractive. “The Flight of Cinderella” is charming in 
color, red-browns predominating; and the conception, with the 
graceful figures of the retainers, is very 7. A Japanese sub- 
ae will hardly stand the competition with Blum, pretty as it is; 

ut “An Enchantress” is more interesting. She stands, crowned, 
sceptred and bejewelled, against a background of brilliant blue, 
pom 9 the dramatic force of color and pose is intensified by the large- 
eyed cat at her feet. In the same room is a tiny “ Mother and 

hild,” by Arthur B. Davies, which, in spite of a rather eccentric 
arrangement, is exquisite in color and feeling, There is, also, a 
clever portrait of a child, Alfred Brennan, who shows him as 
“A Modern Hercules” in the act of holding aloft a huge paper 
snake. Some of Earle’s seasoned fishermen are here, and a panel 
called “ The Ball Nine,” in which he shows a lot of puppies playing 
with a ball. They are of heroic size, but they are drawn to the life, 
displaying all of a puppy's fascinating ways. George W. Maynard 
sends two of his graceful fancies ; and one of the best things in the 
exhibition is the “ Woman Sewing,” by Clara McChesney—a sim- 
ple and dignified — of work, painted warmly, Mlng pe resnng, 
A portrait of a “Salvation Army Girl,” by Theodore Robinson, 
also straightforward and effective. And Vanderpoel’s “Empty 
Cradle” is tenderly drawn. There are interesting portraits by 
Irving Wiles, Curran, Keller, Grace Harrison, Dielman and Day; 
and George Wharton Edwards contributes two well-conceived 
Dutch studies. Charles Warren Eaton sends some beautiful work 
in landscape, the “Autumn Night” being the most notable; and 
there are also good landscapes by Dawson, Bunce, Crum, Ben 
Foster, Linson, Platt, Schultz and Wheaton. And besides these, 
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there is a by van Muyden, which shows ya blood. The 

exhibition will remain open through April; in the latter part of the 

month the Art Institute will also display a number of drawings by 
oseph Pennell. 


CHICAGO, April 10, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


The Drama 
‘* Antigone ’’ and ‘* Ruy Blas ”’ 

IT WOULD BE UNJUST to begin any notice of the plays given 
last week at Abbey’s Theatre by mentioning only M. Mounet-Sul- 
ly, for in “ Antigone ” the part of the heroine overshadqws all the 
others, and it was admirably played by Mme. Segond-Weber. The 
Greeks were certainly not much given to sentiment as we under- 
stand it, but when we are fortunate enough, as in the present in- 
stance, to be able to contrast the two greatest gp of Soph- 
ocles within a few days, we cannot but feel that hé was keenly 
sensible to all that “ eternal womanliness” meant in life and in art, 
centuries before Goethe impressed the idea on the modern world. 
When Sophocles wrote, the Greeks were not a religious people. 
They feared the gods as children fear ghosts, without fully believ- 
ing in them ; but they still held firmly to certain religious obser-- 
vances, in which honor was involved as well as piety, and the 
dramatist was sure of the sympathy of his audience when he show- 
ed them a young girl turning her back on happiness and braving 
certain death, in order to bury the body of her brother and thus 
ensure peace to his soul. Mme. Segond-Weber showed a fine ap- 
preciation of the part, and, because her performance was subdued and 
restrained throughout, we were made to feel, all the more, the 
tragedy which had overshadowed her youth. Her finest moments. 
were, perhaps, when to Creon’s fierce invective she answered sim- 
ply, “On ne peut jamais rougir d’ ensevelir son frére,”” and stood 
or a moment with outstretched arms, an admirably antique figure ; 
and when, near the end, she turned from her bitter wailing at the 
altar to face the executioner waiting to lead her to her living tomb, 
stared for a space at death in his image, and then, covering her- 
self from head to foot with her long white veil, slowly soul from 
the stage, already a shade. M. Mounet-Sully was, a magnificent 
figure in his royal robes, but he played the part of Creon with a 
persistent and explosive passion which became rather wearisome. 
At the close, however, when. he turned from the body of his son 
to that of his wife, and then back again, dazed with horror at 
finding only death on every side, he was finely and simply 
jana 


ie 05 apeall we are again required, as in “ Hernani,” to let 
ourselves be carried away by the impression of the moment. A 
romantic drama, if read quietly or reasoned about, is apt to pro- 
duce the same effect as would the dresses of the actors, if seen 
close at hand by daylight. But we are not meant to apply the 
rules of every-day life, any more than the players are obliged to 
about their daily business in doublet and hose. The eminent 
rench critic, M. Francisque Sarcey, insists that, as plays are first 
of all meant to be seen and heard, rather than read and analyzed, 
any play is good in which we believe while it is going on, no mat- 
ter what flaws our calmer pecgnent may be able to find in it after- 
wards, Even putting aside the question of his being a servant, the 
rise of a poor student in a few months to the place of prime minis- 
ter is, to say the least, improbable; but it is impossible to deny the 
power and vitality of a play that has held the stage, in spite of ad- 
verse criticism and the a in literary fashion, for more than 
fifty years. The Ruy Blas of M. Mounet-Sully has so many points 
in common with that of Fechter, that it is natural to presume 
them both to be reflections of the part as created by Frédérick 
Lemaftre under the direction of Victor Hugo; but be that as it 
may, its present interpreter makes of it an admirably picturesque 
and interesting personae. As he stood on the steps at the back 
of the stage in the beginning of the third act, all in black and hold- 
ing the heavy curtains, it seemed as though one of the great Van- 
dykes had omens out of its frame, and the dumb agony of his ap- 
peal to Don Salluste at the end of the same act would have made 
€ven a more fantastic character seem human. Mme. Segond- 
Weber looked handsome and played well as the Queen, being at 
her best, as usual, when she had to represent strong and direct 
emotion, as in the last act, when her. acting, joined to that of her 
companion, went far to lif: the play from the level of melodrama 
to that of tragedy. 


The Fine Arts 
Commercial Bindings at the Grolier Club 
AN EXHIBITION of paper and cloth bindings, with a selection 
of the stamps used in printing the latter, and some of the original 
drawings, is open at the Grolier Club until April 28. Togivesome 
idea of the advance in this department of design, the committee in 
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charge of the display has added a case full of old books, whose 
dingy covers, made uglier by inartistic designs, contrast with the 
pretty and effective covers in the other cases. The Century Co, 
makes perhaps the most attractive show with many bindings in 
white and gold, and a few others. The large covers of its bi 
Dictionary and of engravings after the “Italian Old Masters, 
though very good, are not the best. We prefer some of the smaller 
covers, especially one with a single stalk of anemone in gold on the 
white vellum. acmillan & Co.’s colors are dark blue and gold, a 
very effective combination, especially when the gold is used abun- 
dantly as in their editions of Irving’s “ Sleepy Hollow” with natu- 
ralistic poppies, and of William Winter's “ England,” with a diaper 
of Gothic roses. The most striking of Harper & Bros.’ de- 
signs is that of a lotos leaf on their edition of ‘ Laboulaye’s 
Last Fairy-Tales.” The Appletons show a number of pretty books, 
the prettiest being Gilbert Parker’s “ The Translation of a Savage,” 
with a chrysanthemum flower in copper bronze with leaves in black 
on the brown cover. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, show Walter Crane’s 
cover to Hawthorne's “ Wonder Book,” F.-H. Smith’s to his “ Well- 
Worn Roads,” which seems to have been copied from a piece of 
old Venetian or Spanish lace, and “ The Song of Hiawatha,” with 
wild-geese in gold on a maroon cover. The most interesting dis- 
play of English bindings is that of — & Co., who show, on 
their children’s books, several fine designs by W. Crane, R. Calde- 
cott and Kate Greenaway. A few of the French paper covers 
printed in colors are good; but all the cloth covers are in garish 
colors and paltry designs. The German ae are occasionally 
well drawn, but are printed in dull and forbidding tints. Neither 
country shows the slightest improvement in this way over work of 
twenty, or even fifty, years ago. 





Art Notes 


AN exhibition of sketches and studies contributed by the art- 
ists to the Emergency Fund for providing relief by work is open 
at Klackner’s sallery until April 12, when the collection will be 
sold by auction, the proceeds going to the above fund. Several 
well-known artists are represented ; J. Alden Weir by two etchings 
and a landscape in pastels; Kruseman Van Elten by a study of 
“ Willows in Ramapo Valley”; Augustus St. Gaudens by a bronze 
relief of Bastien re hate Theodore Robinson by a study in pastels 
of a French peasant woman standing among trees by the river 
bank; H. Siddons Mowbray by an excellent study of steep hills 
under cultivation, with a little town nestling at their feet, “ View 
from Chateau Gaillard”; Will H. Low by a sketch of a figure 
gathering poppies ; John LaFarge by a study in water-colors for 
an angel ; J. H. Johnston by a painting of a“ Misty Morning on the 
Breton Coast”; W. H. Hyde by a clever pen-and-ink drawing ; 
Childe Hassam by one of his interesting series of studies from the 
Isles of Shoals ; Lydia F. Emmett by a version of “ La Cigale” ; 
Julia Dillon by a picture of “ Roses”; and Chas, C. Curran, Wal- 
ter Crane, Wm. M. Chase, J. Carroll Beckwith, Robert Blum and 
peer 3 others have contributed characteristic examples of their 
work, 


—With each pilgrimage that he makes to Venice, Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith seems to grow more in love with the “ City in the 
Sea,” and with his affection the artistic value of his sketches also 
increases, The collection which is on exhibition until April 14, at 
the Avery galleries consist of drawings in charcoal and in India 
ink, of both of which mediums the artist is an acknowledged mas- 
ter. His drawings of the Gate of Death in the Doge’s Palace, of a 
staircase in the old Ja/azzo, and several other studies, show that 
he feels the beauty of line and the picturesqueness of the shadows 
cast by Venetian mouldings; and such studies as the “ Garden of 
the Contezza” and “A Crooked Canal,” that he ghee mm the 
value of dark foliage against white marble or tinted whitewash 
better than most artist-visitors to Venice. The Smith drawings 
will be succeeded next week by an exhibition of landscapes by Ch, 
M. Dewey. 


—About a dozen charming views of French scenery, mostly twi- 
light effects, by Mr. G. H, ert, are on exhibition at Boussod, 
aladon & Co,’s gallery. 


—The “Manual for Fifth Year Grade” of White's New 
Course in Art Instruction gives an outline of the year’s wor 
in geometric drawing, decorative drawing, pictorial drawing 
and blackboard illustrative sketching, with suggestions for 
teaching and illustrated definitions—a very wide field to be 
covered in a little book of 112 pages. It gives, however, a g 
outline of the subjects of which it treats, The illustrations are 
numerous, mostly di tic, well-drawn, clearly printed, and 
very helpful to the student in elucidating the text. (American 
Boo. 
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Emerson as Poet 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In his Letters Lowell says that Emerson owned to him to an in- 
ess for form, and must, perhaps, be given up as a poet. Lowell 
justly claims his own gift of verse. For defects of versification, with 
other judges, Emerson loses the highest rank. We may assume that 
there was the of modesty in a confession confuted by so many 
examples of melodious metre, as we may at once remember, in “ The 
Problem,” “ The Concord Hymn,” “ Each and All,” “ The Humble 
Bee,” “ Forerunners,” “ The Two Rivers,” “ Monadnoc,” “ Love and 
Thought ” and a score of pieces besides, whose perfect chime Emer- 
son and the Muse surely knew. Alternately rough and smooth in score, 
“May Day,” “ The Adirondacks” and some lesser compositions, with 
their metrical sins, serve as foils to productions of classic worth, and, 
if poetry consists of verbal measure, may beset aside. But assomuch 
in Browning’s jolting passages must on the same ground be ruled out, 
we suspect that such masters as he have a purpose in their uneven 
ace, There is a superstition in that unbroken, endless regularity 
of rhythm and rhyme, whose monotony, like the motion of a rocking- 
chair, puts us to sleep, and on which Emerson, in “ Merlin,” heaps his 
scorn, A finer workmanship, though not a nobler inspiration, ap- 
ars in his earlier than in hike last poems, which sometimes seem 
ike splendid materials that he has not taken pains to melt and 
pour into any mold. But, if failure in the shaping faculty lack 
reason or forfeit admiration, it ought not to cancel cases of incom- 
parable success. Emerson’s aim is not to please or amuse, but to 
purify and instruct. He is a preacher whose sermons blossom into 
songs, in which we note many styles :— 
‘* His mind is the sky 
Than all it holds more deep, more high.” 
Not metric, but grand as the Book of Job! 
‘* Pay ransom to the owner, 
nd fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is the owner, 
And ever was, Pay him!” 
Links of chain-lightning, not symmetric, but sublime. 
‘*O tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire, 
One morn is in the mighty heaven 
And one in our desire.” 
Symmetry, and beauty, too! Said Miss Shepard, author of 
“Charles Auchester” and “ Counterparts,” ‘Show me poetry of a 
bad man, and I will show you wherein it is not poetry.” If Emerson’s 
poetry be as good as he was, it is good enough, and nought is bet- 
ter in our land and age. Besides what of it goes beyond or falls 
behind the foot-rule, there is another half which the world cannot 
match or spare. He belongs to no school, but stands alone. His 
pases are pictures, every word an image or color of some thing. 
e is apainterinhisprose. The vote of Zhe Critic's jury heads the 
list of our writers with his Essays [27 May, 1893]. But his poems 
are, in relation to those, as flowers to leaves. 


C. A. BARTOL, 


‘‘The Land of Poco Tiempo” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Perhaps a criticism which describes my purely Pueblo “ Chase of 
the Chongo ” as “an account of Apache T Dletice ” (so confounding 
the most advanced of aborigines with the most savage of savages) 
and sees “ animality” in so clean and manly a sport—one of the 
few, anywhere, absolutely without cruelty or bad blood or mean 
spirit—is self-excused from remonstrance; particularly when its 
general tenor is kind, The “ animality” of the Chongo chase may 
safely be left with the Creator who gave us bodies—and who might 
well be glad were they never worse abused to over-action or to 
atrophy. Unless classifications have recently been tampered with, 
man still belongs to the animal kingdom, Within this arbitr. 
circle, however, he has some latitude. He can be a noble animal, 
or a failure even as an animal. The wisest try to encourage the 
noble animal, avoiding as much the despicable big brute as the 
pitiful impotent ; and this effort to fulfil the race has no deeper 
enemies t they who find all flesh impertinent and all Nature 
brutal—who see with the same eye a football gouging-match and 
a running generously and gallantly for God's sake = 3 for very j 
in his possibly intentional gifts. As for the rest 1 am content, wit 
yr be Spanish friends, to “let each sexton toll for his own dead 





,, But probably almost any Westerner would feel the accusation of 

constant effort to be epigrammatic or picturesque ” ; and I venture 
to speak for more than one. That sort of effort should and does 
tather where material is scarcer and the desire to shine 
more whetted, Out here, far from the praise of the praised, we 
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are even more concerned with having something to tell than with 
seeing how we can tell something. 

Am I wrong in feeling that the ch of constant straining for 
effect cannot with utter accuracy be brought against very rapid 
work? Of the eleven chapters which comprise ‘“‘ The Land of Poco 
Tiempo,” averaging over words, nearly all were written in a 
day oni the most tardy in two da’ Not a sentence was 
framed beforehand. After the writing, the chapters were of course 

ne over many times— some of them several scoresof times. But 

cannot remember that I ever in my life plugged in an or 
turned a sentence picturesque in this process. It is always to 
weigh, sift, balance; to make lucid and above all accurate; to key 
down and not up; to remove what seems as if it might be wanton 
meat for possible vegetarians. 

Where material and impulse so crowd that the only “ effort” is 
to keep from being trampled by them ; where the notebook to save 
one’s own smart accidents of speech and the gratuities of others is 
quite unneeded and unknown, we are apt to be impatient of framin 
a picture with a paragraph when a word will square it. I defen 
not, but explain, this blunt and inartistic frontier way. We like 
better to smite a thought once for all between the eyebrows than 
to creep behind it in plush slippers and stiletto it; or than to take 
it in to board, and experiment upon its vitality with slow poisons. 

My writing, such as it is, is that of a plodder. It stands for 
hard work, all but the putting it on paper—and that comes fast 
only because the rest has been so slow. The opening chapter 
of the book is probably the one most open to your censure. It 
took me five years (as actively receptive years as one ever went 
through) to be able to write that chapter, or to think of ye 
and twelve consecutive hours in a chair to write it. There is 
approximate difference between the difficulty of being correct and 
that of being “ picturesque.” The truth is, that living with wild 
Nature, one finds some of her faults contagious. 

This is, I think, the first time I have ever “talked back’: in a 
literary court; and the departure from habit is merely because of 
a certain fondness for this specific Bench which I do not like to find 
in error. My style is very likely unfortunate; but certainly not by 
aforethought malice or by effort. I never find fault with an 
who does not like it; quite realizing that the Chamber-of-Com- 
merce expert who tells honey from wax has as many rights in the 
market as the limited hymenopter who makes both. But pray do 
not put down the latter as browsing off his own inwardness. 
What sweets he can gather are all from without—and blessed be 
beeswax, there are still white sage and mesquite, The only thing 
for which he has to look really within is not used in honey-making, 
I thank es first and last, for the kind general estimate of the 
book, and apologize for the breaking out of this voice from the 
wilderness. 

Los ANGELES, CAL, Cuas, F. LUMMISs. 


Schmid and Schmidt 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

I presume the reviewer of “ The Legal Code of Ailfred the 
Great ” will be glad to correct a misstatement. It is said of the ed- 
itor of that little work that “he persistently misspells Schmid’s 
name.” I will give the reviewer a box of cigars for every instance 
of the mistake in question. In estimating the amount of solid com- 
fort that he may secure at expense, he will, of course, avoid 
confusing the name of Dr. Adolf Schmidt, the young author of 
“ Untersuchungen tiber Kénig Allfred’s Bedaiibersetzung” with 
that of Dr. Reinhold Schmid, the well-known editor of “ Die 
Gesetze der Angelsachsen.” There be Smiths many ! 

HOBART COLLEGE, GENEVA, N. Y, MILTON H, TURK. 

March 28, 1894. 

[The confusion between Schmid and Schmid¢ is as natural and, 
we hope, as pardonable, as that between Smith and Smithe, When 
the reviewer noticed in the foot-notes such expressions as “ Cf, p. 
46 in Schmidt's work,” “ Cf. Schmidt, pp. 47-56,” “Cf. Sch. pp. 
19-21,” ‘Cf. Sch., pp. 30 seq.,” and “better than Schmid,” etc., 
without further reference by title to the works of these scholars, he 
was puzzled and attributed his own confusion to Dr, Turk. With- 
out the most careful scrutiny of the context it is impossible to say 
to whom the “Schm.” of p. 43 and the “ Sch.” of later es re- 
fer, Edelbirht is spelt two different ways on successive p 
(47, 48) of Dr. Turk’s work; and Wiilker is spelt with and - 
out a ¢ (now abandoned by the owner of the name). We notice 
heen for deen on p. VIII. The author cannot su the review- 
er ignorant of Schmid’s work; both the edition of 1832 and that 
of 1858 have long been in his ion, If Dr. Turk will in his 
next edition more carefully indicate his references and abandon 
his very peculiar system of abbreviation in favor of one more intel- 
ligible, he will, we think, be less liable to error himself and to lead- 
ing others into error. THE REVIEWER.) 
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Alliterative Verse 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your issue of March 24,in a review of Mrs, Richardson’s 
“Familiar Talks in English Literature,” I find the following (p. 
200):—“ We are led to believe that alliterative verse was based upon 
the principle of recurring initial consonants. This was, of course, 
not the case.” In“ The Encyclopedia Britannica,” 9th ed., Vol. L, 
p. 586, I find “ for alliteration is never effective unless it runs upon 
consonants.” All the examples given in the article “ Alliteration ” 
are consonantal, except the one line, “ apt alliteration’s artful aid,” 
which is there criticised. Who is right 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., 26 March, 1894. W. L. NEILL. 


[ The reviewer is surprised that his criticism of Mrs. Richardson's 
presentation of alliterative verse should itself be criticised. He 
simply characterized this presentation as “inaccurate or mislead- 
ing’; for all students of Anglo-Saxon verse know that it is based 
upon both vowel avd consonant alliteration. The critic would do 
well to read over (as the reviewer has done) the 30,000 lines of this 
verse in the Grein-Wiilker “ Bibliothek” and satisfy himself; or, 
in lieu of this, consult such elementary manuals as Cook’s, Mac- 
Lean’s, Sweet’s, or March’s Readers.] : 





A Proposed Phonetic Alphabet 


THERE HAVE BEEN sundry attempts to devise a phonetic alpha- 
bet, but they all require new characters to represent sounds for 
which the old twenty-six letters do not suffice. Eliza B, Burnz 
(originally Burns, we presume), of the New York School of Fono- 
graphy, oe an alphabet in which all the sounds are expressed 

the old letters (except 7 ), with the aid of a few digraphs (c&, sh, 
th, wh, zh and ng) and a few marked vowels (4, 4, d, @, Z, etc.). 
Double vowels (00, ¢e¢) and vowel digraphs (ah, aw, oy, etc.) are 
also admitted. Those who insist on an “ ideal” alphabet, with a 
—_ character for each sound, will not approve this compromise 
with the established system; and we doubt whether it has really 
any better chance of general adoption than the more radical alpha- 
bets, For dictionaries and spelling-books it has a legitimate use and 
an obvious advantage over an alphabet requiring wholly new char- 
acters, 

We fancy, however, that educators will be slow to accept Miss 
Burnz’s notion that the Yankee obliteration of r in words like part, 
hard, etc., may well be sanctioned by orthoepists, and that these 
words may be printed as Jat, hid, etc. They will be equally dis- 
inclined to favor the confusion of sounds like aw and long o before 
r ; pronouncing court and caught alike, for instance, and more and 

as mawr and dawr. If a phonetic alphabet is ever estab- 
lished in wt gui it should be one that will prevent rather than 
condone such cacophony. 

For a fuller description of the proposed new alphabet we may 
refer the interested reader to The Lhool Journal of Feb. 24, 1894. 


Repetitive Titles 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The problem of finding a title when the author has finished his 
book is often a trying one, as every author knows. It not seldom 
involves more waste of gray brain-matter and more torture of one’s 
wits than a whole chapter of the book may have done. James R. 
Osgood once told me that “a good title is half the battle” in mak- 
ing a book. In saying these things I want to express my sympathy 

th the author who has his book ready, but who is all at sea for 
a suitable name. 

Why is it that this happens? Is it because the author has wasted 
his entire brain-strength on the book itself, so that none is left for 
furnishing the title? If so, why doesn’t he make the title first and 
then attach his book to it? This might be, to be sure, like buying 
a door-knocker and then — the house. But it is better so than 
to go stumbling and mentally fumbling for what you cannot find. 
And it is far better than to do as so many do ad nauseam—plagiar- 
ize your title. Not to multiply instances, I ask the reader to look 
at the following titles that have come out in recent close succession : 
“ Metzerott, Shoemaker,” “ John Ward, Preacher,” “ John March, 
Southerner,” “John Holden, Unionist,” “John Applegate, Sur- 
fron.” “Paynton Jacks, Gentleman,” “ Margaret Davis, Tutor.” 

do not know whether I have placed these titles in their true 
chronological order, nor whether I have collected all of their kind 
——but even these instances will serve. Now, it seems to me, this 
form of title was very good for one book, but bad for the second 





like it, and a confession of weakness, as well as a source of exas- 
n, in those that followed. Who can tell but that “ Some- 

, Blacksmith,” “ Somebody, Pawnbroker,” and so on, will fol- 
low—to end up fitly with “ Somebody, 
fore such serv 


Plagiarist”? 1 suggest, be- 
goes too far, that a “ Bureau of Literary Inven- 
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tion ” be established to remedy this trick of imitation. We have 
title-searchers in law-offices—why not have title-makers in litera. 
ture? A Title Company, Limited—in this case limiting one species 
of title to one book or one author—might be a useful institution, 
I doubt, at any rate, whether the plagiarized book-title is of as 
much value as is calculated upon, either for popularity or for profit, 
As a matter of taste and ethics, I should say that it would repel 
attention to a book which thus confesses that it is hitched as a tow 
to one of its successful predecessors. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., March 9, 1894. 


Notes 


D. APPLETON & Co. have brought out a new edition of Kossuth’s 
“ Memories of My Exile.” Another timely book of theirs is “ Ladies 
in the Field,” in which outdoor sports for women are treated by 
English experts; it will be published shortly. In the last pages of 
Mr. Benson’s new novel, “ The Rubicon,” also published by this 
firm, Dodo reappears. ' 

— Although the Macmillans made unusual preparations during 
the month preceding the publication of “ Marcella,” eleven presses. 
being kept at work on it, running late into the night, the first edi- 
tion of the book was exhausted on the day after its issue ; a second 
edition was put on the market last Wednesday, A writer whose 
work has suddenly risen to popularity is the Rev. S. E. Crockett. 
“ The Raiders "—his second book—has run through one edition ina 
single week, The first English edition was exhausted on the day 
of publication, 

—In an interview reported in 7he Outlook Mr. Howells declares. 
that everyone should do some manual work every day; he knows 
it would do him more good to chop wood or dig potatoes for two 
hours every afternoon, than to walk in Central Park, “I spent a 
week out at my father's place in Ohio last month,” he adds, “ and. 
I had a very good time. He had half an < gree blown down, 
and I bought a sharp axe and cut it up myself. I don’t suppose a 
tree was ever cut into such small pieces before. It was astonishing: 
how quickly I got back the knack of chopping, though I hadn't 
used an axe since I was a boy. I thought I could chop better than 
when I was a boy, too. The only ill effect was that it made my 
shoulders lame.” 

—Longmans, Green & Co. publish to-day a new book by Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, “ Under the Red Robe,” with illustrations by R. 
Caton Woodville. France in the period of Richelieu is the scene, 

—The following note, from The Independent of March 1, shows. 
that The Athenaum’s statement, made several years ago, that 
“there is no other purely literary weekly in America,” still holds. 
good :—“ Among the well-known literary journals devoted to new 
publications and issued monthly by prominent publishing-houses 
are The Bookman, Hodder & Stoughton, London; Book Reviews, 
Macmillan & Co.; Book News, John Wanamaker; 7he Book Buyer, 
Charles Scribner's Sons; The Literary Era, Porter & Coates, and 
The Literary Digest, Funk & Wagnalls. The Dial, formerly 
McClurg’s publication, The Literary World, The Critic and Cur- 
vent Literature are independent journals, Current Literature be- 
ing a monthly, 7he Déal and The Literary World, semi-month- 
lies, and The Critic a weekly publication.” 

—The property of 7he J/lustrated American Publishing Co. was 
sold recently to Mr. Lorillard Spencer, one of the stockholders, 
for $9100. The attorney for the company’s creditors announced 
that he would enter certain legal objections to.the sale. 

—Forty-five years ago, Alexandre Dumas, ji/s, assisted with 
his illustrious father one night at the first representation of “ La 
Jeune Vieillesse,” by a certain M. Lefebvre, who richly deserved 
the hissing with which his work was greeted. “The donkey! 
said the elder Dumas, “His idea is excellent, but he did not 
know how to handle it, 1 will rewrite his play!” He did, and the 
result was “ Le Comte Hermann,” which had an immense success 
at the Théatre Historique. 

—It is:proposed to erect a bust over the grave of the German 
poet, G. A Biirger, at Géttingen, on jane 8, the centenary of his 

irth. Contributions may be sent to Diebrich’s book-store at Got- 


JoEL BENTON. 





tingen. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co.’s new books include a second edition, re- 
vised and — of Prof. James M. Hoppin’s “ Sermons on 
Faith, Hope and Love, with Hore Homiletice”; ‘The Empress 
Eugénie,” from the French of Pierre de Lano, the first of a series 
of volumes on Napoleon III. and his time; a paper edition of 
Austin Dobson's “ Four Frenchwomen ”; “ The fownel of Mau- 
rice de Guérin,” uniform with his sister's Journal; and a Quarter- 
Century Edition of Martha Finley's “Elsie Dinsmore.” “ Kerri- 
gan’s Quality,” to be published ere long, will be the first continued 
story by Jane Barlow. 
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—Mark Twain was in Paris a fortnight ago, and will be in Ameri- 
ca again this month. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. issue this month “ ‘Tom Sawyer 
Abroad,’ by Huck Finn, edited by Mark Twain.” _ It is a continua- 
tion of the adventures of Tom Sawyer, Huck Finn and Nigger 

im, “Joanna Traill, Spinster” has just been published by this 
ouse. The author, Miss Annie E, Holdsworth, associate editor 
of the Woman's Signal, the English temperance organ, gives in 
this story her idea of the moral responsibility of woman. 


—Mr, Rudyard Kipling has gone to England for the summer. 


—tThe last of Miss Woolson’s stories will appear in the June 
Harper's, Its title is “ The Waitress,” and its scene is laid in 
Italy. In the four numbers of the Monthly published thus far this 
ear, there have appeared twenty-six short stories, besides a farce 
, Mr. Howells, while six complete tales are announced for the 
May number, with the first half of a novelette. 


—Norwich, where Mme. Sarah Grand passed several years, has 
been recognized as the scene of ‘“ The Heavenly Twins,” and some 
of the episodes in the story are said to have been founded on actual 
occurrences. ‘A few years ago,” says an English writer, ‘a well- 
known and popular tenor, after hiding for a day or two in the 
clerestory of Norwich Cathedral, committed suicide by hanging 
himself there, Naturally a profound sensation resulted. There was 
talk of the cathedral being reconstructed, but in the end a solemn 
service of humiliation and reconciliation was held to be sufficient.” 


—Mesnil-Dramard & Cie., Paris, announce a second edition of 
“ The Chameleon’s Dish,” by Theodore Tilton, with several addi- 
tional poems, an explanatory preface, arunning series of footnotes 
and an appendix. 

—Among the books sold by Bangs & Co, on April 4, were cop- 
ies of the Grolier Club’s “ Rubaiyat ” ($110), Conway's “ Barons of 
the Potomack and the Rappahannock ” ($22) and Curtis’s “ Wash- 
ington Irving” ($21). A set of Notes and Queries, one volume 
missing, brought $149.85. Several rare books were sold on the 
following day, including a copy of “ Platina Pontificum Omnium,” 
1485, remarkable because it contains the life of Pope Joan (which 
is usually erased) and some lines in the handwriting of Melanch- 
ton; this fetched $5. 

—Mr. Aldrich has returned to Boston from a sojourn of several 
weeks in the South, 


—It is reported that a copy, in excellent condition, of Poe's 
“Tamerlane” (1827), one of the rarest books in the world, has 
recently been discovered, and is held at $1625. It is said to have 
been picked up in a second-hand bookstore in Boston, sixty years 
ago, and to have remained in the possession of the purchaser ever 
since. Another copy was sold, privately, a year or two ago, for 
$2500. 

—Mr. Robert Clark, the senior partner of the well-known Edin- 
burgh aera 0A of R. & R. Clark, died recently, His book 


on golt is recognized as the authority on the subject. 


—Duprat & Co, will publish this month “ Crazy Book-Collecting, 
or Bibliomania,” “showing the great folly of collecting rare and 
curious books, first editions, unique and large-paper copies, in costly 
bindings, etc.,” by Bollioud Mermet, Secretary to the Academy of 
Lyons, first published anonymously in 1761, and “ now done into 
English and republished for the perusal and delectation of the 
members of the Grolier Club of New York ef amicorum.” A 
member of the Club has furnished an introduction to this literary 
curiosity, 

—Mr. Birdseye Blakeman, the New York publisher, has given 
$30,000 for a free library at Stratford, Conn, 


—Fred’k Warne & Co. announce the publication of the Library 
-of Natural History, the first instalments of which will compose 
“ The Royal Natural History,” to be edited by Richard Lydekker, 
F.G.S, When completed, the Library will contain some 1600 il- 
lustrations, and a series of 72 colored plates. It will be issued in 
36 monthly numbers. 

—Vital economic questions of the day are treated by r ized 
authorities in “ A Policy of Free Exchange,” edited by Mr. Thomas 
eam which will be published immediately by D. Appleton & 
Co, 


—In his latest annual report, Pres. Dwight of Yale refers to the 
development, numerically and otherwise, of the “ university idea.” 
Since the name of the institution was changed from Yale College to 
Yale University, in 1886, the graduate department has risen from 
-42 to 143, the law and madicn 
bers they then, and the scientific school has increased from 251 
to 6o1, The university, outside the academic department, now 


‘contains 1116 students; the academic department has 1086, The 
President calls special attention to the n 


of the library ; its fund 
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schools have three times the num-. 
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falls short of $100,000, though it contains 165,000 volumes, the 
society libraries adding about 35,000. It is interesting to learn, in 
this connection, from the Yale Mews, that of the 195 professors, 
instructors and tutors in the University, 164 are Yale men. 


—John Fiske's “ War of Independence” will form No, 62 of the 
Riverside Literature Series. During the coming school-year 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, will issue in this series many sepabers 
containing the masterpieces of American and English authors, 

—Mr. William I. Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, will 
give a series of lectures on library work at the coming session of 
the Amherst Summer School, July 2-Aug. 4. The whole sub- 
ject will be covered aad the class conducted as one of beginners, 
no previous knowledge of library work being expetted. Care will 
be taken, however, to make the work so thorough as to be of use 
to those already possessed of the rudiments. 

—Gustav Freitag’s “ Rittmeister von Alt-Rosen,” with introduc- 
tion and notes by Prof. J. I. Hatfield, will be added to Heath's 
Modern Language Series. The novel deals with the Thirty Years’ 
War, and is of historical as well as literary and grammatical in- 
terest to students. 

—The London Literary World says :—‘ Simultaneously with 
the publication of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s fine poem in Zo-Day, 
showing why leaders of literature should not be honored with 
knighthoods, appeared the announcement of the conferment of 
that very honor upon Prof. J, R. Seeley, the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
and ‘ The Expansion of England,’ ” 

—The University Press of New York has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $50,000, the incorporators being C. Lawrence Per- 
kins, H. B. Stapler, Henry E. Howland, J. F. Kernochan, Win- 
throp Chanler, Charles Seymour Wood, Henry G. Chapman and S. 
R, Tomend. 

—The hymn to Apollo, the music and words of which were found 
engraved on a marble slab unearthed at Delphi last autumn, was 
sung for the first time in two thousand years at the French Arche- 
ological School in Athens, on March 29, before the royal family of 
Greece, the diplomatic corps and a representative company of peo- 
ple prominent in science, art and letters, 





The Free Parliament 

Communications must be accompanied by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. 
In referring to any question, correspondents are requested to 
give its number. 

ANSWERS 

1710,—Your correspondent, M. G, T., says that the poem 
‘* There is No Death” was written by Sir E L, Bulwer-Lytton. 
‘* Of this I am sure,” he writes, ‘‘ but cannot find it in any of the 
editions of his works to which I have access. Can some one 
among your readers help me to find it?” The poem was written 
by J. L. McCreery, an Iowa country editor, in the year 1863. lie 
was then publishing 7he Delaware County Journal, at the village 
of Delhi, thirty or more miles west of Dubuque. ‘Of this I am 
sure,” and if your correspondent will kindly send me his address, 
I will take pleasure in sending him the most indubitable evidence 
that what I write is true. Mr. apeiyg “net a very responsible 
clerkship in the Interior Department at Washington. 

Des Moines, Iowa, CHARLES ALDRICH, 

[The same answer has been received from M, L. B., of Evans- 
ton, I1l.] - 





1740.—In answer to Mr. Mosher’s query as to a poem on Thack- 

eray, beginning :— 
* Now that his noble frm is clay, 
Oue word for god old Thackeray,” 

he quotes it wrongly, giving heart instead of form in the first line. 
The poem is by Br, homas W, Parsons of Boston, and was first 
published in the Boston Daily Advertiser, early in 1864. I have not 
been able to discover the date, folio, etc If Mr. Mosher is more for- 
tunate, I beg to be informed thereof. Allibone says that ‘in 1867 
a number of Dr. Parsons’s friends privately printed a volume 
containing between twenty and thirty of his poems, under the title 
of ‘ The Magnolia,’ Cambridge, 4to, pp. 58.” I have never seen 
this volume and cannot therefore say whether the verses on Thack- 
eray appear there, but it is likely. I should also be pleased to re- 
ceive information on this point. Mr. Mosher can, however, find 
the poem in Mr. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Anecdote Biographies of Thackeray 
and Dickens,” New York, 1874, pp. 194, 195. This volume also 
contains verses on Thackeray by Shirley Brooks (from Punch of 
Jan. 9, 1864, Vol. 46, p. 17), another poem from Fus, Lord Hough- 
ton's ‘* Historical Contrast” (for The Cornhill Magasine for Feb., 
1864, p. 133), and ‘‘ Adsum,” by Richard Hoary Stoddard. In the 
same volume will be found four dirges on Dickens, pp. 291-299. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 15, 1894. Frepericx § Dickson, 
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“A. L. A.”’ Library, Catalog of. Washington: Gov’t. Print, Office. 
Americans in Europe. soc. J. S. Tait & Sons. 
Appleton’s Dictionary of New York and its Vicinity, 1893. 30c. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
J. S. Tait & Sons. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Robt, Bonner’s Sons. 


Atherton, G. The Doomswoman. asc. 

Brough, W. Natural Law of Money. $r. 

Broughton, R. A Beginner. soc. 

Commons, J. R. Social Reform and the Church. 7s¢. 
Countess Obernau. Transl. by Julien Gordon, soc. 


Foote, S., & Hook, T. Bon-Mots. Ed. by W. Jerrold. 7sc. Macmillan & Co. 
Holdsworth, A. E. Joanna Traill, Spinster. $2.25. C. L. Webster & Co. 
Hole, S. R. Addfesses to Working Men. £1.50. T. Whittaker. 

H. Holt & Co. 


Hope, A. A Prisoner of Zenda. 75c. 
Iota. A Yellow Aster. $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
JOkai,M, In Love with the Czarina, Tr. by L. Felbermann. soc. 

F, Warne & Co. 


Justice, M. Love Affairs of a Worldly Man. F. T. Neely. 
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Knauff, T.C. Athletics for Physical Culture. $2. J. S. Tait & Sons, 
Knight, F. A, By Moorland and Sea. $1.50. Roberts Bros, 
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Los Angeles Public Library’s List of Novels and Tales. oc. 
Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Print. House, 
Mérimée, P. Chronique du Régne de Charles IX, Ed. with Notes by P. Desages, 
asc. D.C. Heath & Co, 
Partridge, W.O. Art for America, $1. Roberts Bros, 
Phyfe, W. H. P. Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. $1. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
Rand, McNally & Co.’s Pocket Map of Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. asc. each, 
Rand, McNally & Co, 
Spencer, H., Aphorisms from the Writings of. Selected by J. R. Gingell. $1. 
D. Appleton & Co, 
London: B. F, Stevens, 
New York: True Nationalist Pub. Co, 


Stevens's Facsimiles, etc. Vol. XX. $es. 
Sullivan, J. W. Direct Legislation. ssc. 
Todd, M.L. Total Eclipses of the Sun, $z. Roberts Bros, 
Winter, J.S. The Soul of the Bishop. soc, J. S. Tait & Sons, 
Young Woman’s Christian Association of New York City, Handbook of. 

105 E, aend St., New York: O. Weber, Jr, 
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Selections from his Prose, Edited by Prof. 
16m0, 177 pages. 


of Arc and The English Mail Coach. 
Prof. J. M. Hart of Cornell, 
40 cents, 


MACAULAY AND CARLYLE 
On Boswell’s Johnson. 16mo, 97 pages. Poards. 


Edward Il. and Selections from Tamburlaine 
and the Poems. Edited by the late Prof. E. T. 
McLaughlin of Yale. 16mo, xxi+179 pp. Cloth. 
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Modern. Speeches by Chatham, Mansfield, Hux- 
ley, Erskine, and Beecher, and the first letter of 


ay Sos, 
16mo, 197 pages. rds. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 





A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Nervous 
Exhaustion ; and where the system 
has become debilitated by disease, 
it acts as a general tonic and vital- 
izer, affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says :—“I have met with 


Boards, 


16mo, 164 


. Baker of Harvard. 
65 cents. 





Emerson’s Vocal lethod, for Contralto, 
Baritone, and Bass. 


By L. O, Emerson, A concise method for voice 
. The ability of the author ensures the 


instruct The od is unusually interesting, 
being free from monotonous studies. $1.50. . 


Emerson’s Vocal Method, for Soprano 
or Mezzo-Soprano. 
. One of the most thorough 
B. 5 - bs pelten thé voice. We especially com- 
mend it to teachers ae pops as belnn the most 
Bassini’s Art of Singing. 


Edited R. Storrs Wiitrams. A practical text- 
book for cultivation of the voice, It treats the 
subject in a forcible, scientific manner. rH 

’ +00; 


Soprano or complete 
abridged, $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, $3.00. 
Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


MASON’S 


—$— $$ 


PIANOFORTE TECHNICS. 


Grolier Club. 


etc. 














Indispensable Invaluable to 
to beginners. advanced players. 


A complete manual of Mason’s celebrated system 
of pesetice. | iu what is needed by those aspiring to 


work is t benefit to the “fingering,” and 
ie highly commenton to students. = 
Sent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 




















works. 


BANGS & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 


April 25th, 26th and 27th, 
THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


JOHN WOLFE, 


OF THIS CITY, 


with additions from other sources, forming 
a valuable collection of Standard Literature, 
Illustrated Books, elegant Art Works, a 
complete set of the publications of the 
Etchings, Engravings, etc. 


IN PREPARATION. 
CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


MICHAEL HENNESSY, 
OF BROOKLYN, L. I. 
A very large collection (over 10,000 Vols.) 
of Books in various departments of Litera- 
ture, including many scarce and valuable 


the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free, 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


THE FINE ARTS 


F. W. DEVoOE & Co., 


FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ [IATERIALS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
STUDIES IN WATER COLORS, OIL & PASTEL. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 
TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


by E. Day MacPherson, profusely illustrated ; price 
40 cents. Illustrated pamphlet sent on application. 

Sole ts for VERE FOSTER’S 
DRAWING BOOKS. Illustrated Cata- 
logue of NEW SERIES in COLORS 
sent on application. 

















453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N.Y. J. &. Ditson & Co., Phila, 
THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 
ys as i St., is open every week day from 

of rare books; two galleries ef 


Admission free. No tickets required, 











for classes in English Literature, Reading, Grammar, etc. 
and American scholars, Each volume contains a sketch of the author's life, 
and explanatory notes, etc. 161 volumes now published. Send for Ruskin atalogue 
and Descriptive Circulars. 





MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43-47 E. 10th St., N. Y. 


The authorized publishers of the Works of John Ruskin, including the Brantwood 
Edition, with Introductions by Charles Eliot Norton, also publish 


Maynard’s English Classic Series 


Edited by eminent English 
refatory 
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Warne’s Library of Natural History. 


Published Monthly, Price 50 Cents. 


ESSRS. FREDERICK 
it WARNE & COMPANY 


take pleasure in announcing that 
about May 1 they will commence 
the issue of a new monthly serial 
under the above title, the first in- 
stalments of which will compose 


D THE ROYAL NATURAL 
HISTORY, 


Edited by Mr. RICHARD LYDEKKER, 
B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., joint author of 
‘‘An Introduction to the Study of 
Mammals,” etc. The Preface by P. L, Sclater, M.A., Ph.D., F.R. S., Secretary of the 
Zodlogical Society of London. 

This work is entirely new, and will include the four orders of creation ; thoroughly 
abreast of the age, full, accurate, and readable, and abounding in anecdote, Its arrange- 
ment is such that, when bound, the various orders can be readily consulted, and its 
PICTORIAL ELEMENT will place it at once in the first rank of works of this nature— 
some 1,600 engravings, many full-page, as well as 72 full-page colored illustrations, will 
be comprised in the work when finished. 

This portion of the Library will occupy 36 monthly numbers, and will be published 
at 50 cents a month. Subscriptions, payable in advance, $5.50 per annum, or the 36 
numbers for $15.00, mail free, 

















Natural interests young and old, and it has never before been presented in 

such a beautiful form, pictorially and typographically. Ask your 

s bookseller to show you the first number, or remit us fifty cents and 
History ** , | ‘ 
it we will send it to you free by mail, with a full prospectus. 





Subscriptions Received by all Booksellers. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, New York. 


maspaectory FRENCH GRAMMAR 


RLES P, DU CROQUET. 
12mo, Cloth, Half Leather, 284 pages, $1.25. Introduction Price, $1.00. 








Te oF eee acs eet ie | 4, amnente pee Sat allege Prepaat y French 
otes, by e Mc ar u Croquet, au ren 
Professor of French in ssssske Univursily. ape and Geamenke *” ete. 1amo, cloth. oe iene 
Louis E Livingood, e B., formerly instructor tions, os oo, This work will be ya as fret help 
in Fr and German in Princeton University. enabling the student to converse =" in 
z2mo, cloth, 2 sages, pico, The es selected French. At the end of the volume is a coll: 
are represented bot! Balzac’s style oad of the of familiar French songs ed to music. 
sherk’ gi is Comsaic Humaine. The Table Game. Part I. By Helene J. Roth. 
abl a mag oe" English into Price, 75 cents. This French game is published 
French 7. Paul D., author of for the object of familiarizing pupils with names 
Livre ‘tes nfants,” Oot aS Pratique, ** La of ev that is placed on the d room table. 
Langue Francaise,” etc., ah 200, cloth, 5 cents. the French Verb. A blank arranged 
Thetpetlections ore evesrvames that the y is pro- in of fifty, for the use of students, 
gremive, and each exercise is succeeded b’ oginae, per tablet, 30 cents. 
ory and matical notes, ‘At the end of the vol- Oa cae ne A blank ed 
wananee few examination nation papers bearing upon the in of fifty, for the use of students, Price, 
subject, and used recently a per tablet, 20 cents. 





Complete Catalogue and list of other new publications on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS {81 ,883,88th 4v*: | New York. 


IN FORMING A COLLECTION OF BOOKS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS 


The eran, of American Literature 


is ihe work which will best assist you, by giving of the writers and of their books, and 
2,671 pslentions from their writings to aan assist you r jodgment, 160 ITS. It is the corner-stone of on 


PRICE LOW, TERMS EASY. 
For sample pages and further information address 


WILLIAI EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 


22 BAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK, or 136 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 














RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW ANP 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

Ata great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send Postal Card, waning Book 

desire, oad we will quote price by retern — 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

Libraries and parcels of books At. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FRE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 

TOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRA ARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
; meme eo and lists on application. Subscriptions to all 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. ,New York, 











ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJASIIN, 
287 Fourth Av., New York City. 





H, WILLIAMS, 
Wasr torn Strest, New Yorx. 
Dealer M and other Periodicals, Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





RARE BOOKS—PRINTS —AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wirutam Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 





PAPER by the POUND, and envelopes. eget 
tity. een price, than by quires, aries all 
marked, bd, on seccign at roc, WII. R. J is 
ne stationery, 851-853 Sixth Ave (48th St,), N. 





ae BOOK SHOP, Chieage. Soares, <i 
Cc agazines, in) on ite 
to the Book Sho Shop. ‘ stalogues fee. , ~ 





OATALOGUE No, ft. being a fresh lot of Odds and Ends 
selected from the wg - Bhop of A. 8. Clark, 34 
Park Row, New York, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





TO AUTHORS | AND PUBLISHERS. 
For AutHors :—The ski bef sovteion, one ° 
proo! of prose verse ; 04 3. peblleation, i 
at oe Pusiisnens + The bang nol ¢ 


lew York 
fer ctablshed res is, uniue in pon position and success; 
OR” Us'n TL GOAN, 7 70 Sth At Ave., New York. 


REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 
crn in which Cpa =H 








manuscript's likeli! 
of Miss ee < Cc, po seosiyes 
Annie T, oN reper La ¥ gi tee 
ROOM 17, No No.'st 1 W, 10th t NEW Y K. 








"Memorial Tablets. 
of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send (or illus- 
trated hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 


Handy-Binder 


To any address, One Dollar, 
One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERBORN'S T He an aM 5 
Oldest and rae aves in 


5 Rare ip Seamer, ¥. 


is valuable inproportion to its influence 

An Agency 7 le morely hears of vacancies tells 

Tha is something, but if it is asked to 

gon owe them mend a teacher and recom- 
‘ends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 








CALIFORNIA 





San Mateo, California, 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S Twentv-sicuTa Year. 
Rev. Atrren Lez Buewer, D.D., Rector. 





CONNECTICUT 
al “H SPRRRY, fey ages Bi toy, male 
Jes home. Hersek "Sor" Pleasant home. 


‘onnecticut, 
Sobsiva s SEMINARY FOR ‘GIRLS, Every ad- 
for culture, study and health, Daler 


Sopt.r'gg, "Mise BARA J SMITH, Prt vg ond 


Norwalk, Connecticut, 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Franx S. Rowe beacee. 








Principal, 








New Haven, Connecticut Bata. 
font YOUNG tal tADiES: Nest End Insti- 
tut 
mee, Bary OPP ins, and Miss CADY, Principals, 


St eer, "s, procesan SCHOOL, Nine- 
Sept, 20, 1893. ‘The Rev, Francis 
re Rector, Miss Mary R, HitLarp, 











MARYLAND 





UniMon MEDICAL Co COLLEGE. Png od 
ata- 


Te 
logue. 











Address Davip Sraser, >. ot 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Everett, a suburb of 


Massachusetts, 

» POTTER'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADI 
in September, 1 Pleasant and he 
ion, 
dudies. Twentieth year. 








paratory and sp 





wi er, Massachusetts. 
bs w, DAL CELL'S PRIVATE 
or 


‘est St. pares for 
for Ca ¢, Miss Eunice D, Sewe.t, 








NEW JERSEY 





Bordentown, New Jersey. 
HE P 1 BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A Home 
tnd Day Beha! for Girls, Beautiful location on the 
Dela Collegiate tion and 





ware. t 
courses, ie circular apply to POPRINCIPALS. 
one Westcott's Boarding School 
Sr te mild and 4 Native 


ers, Gyusaaaheen Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith College 



















NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Dirscror. 
Special Summer Term 


extending from Jung 1st to SerremBer rsTH, to the 
advantages of which the attention of m' students 





in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, etc., etc., and 
pupils in the MT eres. of a vacation period, is par- 
ticularly invi 





New York Gity, 85th and 86th Streets. 
THE MISSES ELY’S oa FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 
New York Gity, 185 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
M French and English School for Girls, 








6 West 48th Street, New York Gity, 


18S SPENC es BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ed chy Ba. » Agatomte, and Gollege tener. 

ourses, No 
mo 





High 


ROYAL 





Absolu: 
pure’ 





A cream-of-tartar baking powder, 
hest of all in leavening strength. 
est United States Food heport. 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 










oval 


kin 


er 





BAKING POWDER CO., 











re than ae t pupils const She any class, 





h Street, 

FOR GIRLS. Primary and 
Freperst the amy A BOARDING AND rte Renee. 

In vidual 1 +. — College Prepara' 

B. Wurron, A.B., and Lote 2 re Banos. 


New xoe EMie! et ont 


At 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Releig’s North Garolina. 
MARY'S SCHOOL FOR gue, Raleigh, North 
"Caroling R dyad 4 of thi Fife “Second Sch ze 
in Jan, 2 attention pai 
to Physical Culture and Btene. a mo he R Rector,” 
Rev, B. Smepzs, D.D. 











OHIO 





Polnseviie Ohie 
£ ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
“A desire a course saty beyond that of the 
preparatory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


esROUGH TR BNCHPAND 'ENGLIsix Home 


'wenty Giris. Under the charge of 
and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 











Y. Beautiful, pealehtul location. 

or ¢ buildings, Thirteen teachers, 

equip F is for any Pcollegs, for business, 

for life. "henry by ment under U. 8. Army Officers, 
Gymnasium. =O. A, WILLIAMS, Ph.D, Principal. 








THE DRAMA 
LYceum THEATRE, 4th Ave. & 23d St. 


Danixt Fronman, Manager. 


A. W. Pinero’s Farce THE AMAZONS 





g HADIES SEMINARY ADMITS TO cal Romance, THE AMAZONS 
Pee nnay Cour OP eecvaratary Clas, | Preceded on a Lender sight and es Reto ty 
Begins 8.r0. Matinees, Thursday and Saturday 





NEW YORK 





1 VOR aay ae Under the direc- 
courses of Recs 


special stadia” Por catalogue addr sarees 
Wire Et xf se rue Three a 
Session began Sept. 20, 185, Send for poe * 


for 4 
8, Pussee, D. »Bresicient. 


Seo 


be taken or any 








Ni EW YORK eSarLITaRY  ACAREM 


Waion?, President. 
TE 


RIVERVIEW 





as Voto urE’s SGHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
twenty-eighth year began September arst, 














The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROSIOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 


New and yopeatte Courses of Reading: 


“ Before Gol "<The best b the 
nery, 5 seenety, ar e abroad. Basra 
rare der the Summer Fn "—The Sea, Woods and Moun- 
tin Ay 4 speetal Courses from old and new for 

a The * Vecdton ‘Bt t’'—-For Teachers and others de- 
siting to partes sees 8 ‘through phot ay oa 
the bast one most Gad wanen tees the care and train- 


ing of cht L---+- & concerning other Courses, address, 
Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia, 











Boston, VU, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 


Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 
THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


ac aie site New Old South and Art Club, 


ES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS, 





“AMERICA'S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
FOUR-TRACK 


Reaching by its thr 


eueeeSeagerteat com: 
mercial centres of the rated a and Canada, and 


the greatest of 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





TRUNK LINE. 


America’s Health and Pleasure resorts. 





by way of the historic Hudson River and through the 
beautiful Mohawk bing f 


All _trains 
CENTRAL S$ 


arrive and depart from GRAND 
TATION. ath Ave, and 42d St., New 
ce section. 


York, centre of Hotel and Residen 
ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 


“Por one of the 


Bess by a: Series’ send two 
General Pas- 
lew York.” 





WHY ARE 


KNOX 


THE BEST? 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


KNOX HATS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


194 
a2 


340 Funron eo a Brooxiyn. 
193 State Strest, Cuicaco. 


HATS 







Firrn Aves bet Naw Yorx. 









